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Completely New 
Bodies by Fisher 


Lowest Priced Car with GM 
Hydra-Matic Drive* 


PONTIAC 


MOST BEAUTIFUL THING 


ON WHEELS 


Fowered by the Worlds 
Sweetest Lingine / 


When you're atthe wheel of a beautiful Pontiac 
there’s a feeling of sheer satisfaction that is 
difficult to describe. 

Perhaps most impressive is that sure sense 
of having more than enough power at your 
command always. For your Pontiac is 
powered by the world’s sweetest engine — 
wonderfully smooth and quiet, instantly 
responsive to the accelerator. 

This kind of performance is yours whether 
you choose the Pontiac eight or six —and it’s 
yours for a long, long time because every 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION ot GENERAL 


Pontiac is built for years and years of 
economical operation. 

Pontiac’s outstanding performance is no 
hasty development —the fundamental de- 
sign of Pontiac engines has won the approval 
of more than two million owners. Yet, 
thanks to constant improvement, the 1949 
Pontiac power plant is finer than ever. 

Why not talk to your nearest Pontiac 
dealer? He will show you many other 
reasons for driving a Pontiac. 

* Optional on all models at additional cost. 


MOTORS CORPORATION 











“Immigration is the sincerest form of flattery” 


F CAPITALISM IS WRONG, why don’t 
people who hate it leave America? If socialism 
is desirable, why don’t they go to England? If 
communism is what the so-called ‘““ccommon man” 
wants, why doesn’t he move in droves to Russia? 


Nobody wants to leave America—but tens of 
millions of men and women all over the world, 
in every country, want, yearn, plead for the 
chance to come to America. 


Parlor pinks here lisp about the beauties 
of statism, where the government guarantees 


security. People zz those countries know all 
about this business of government taking care 
of you from cradle to grave. Particularly 
the grave. Do what you're told or you get 


hurried into it. 


They vastly prefer America, with its chance 
for progress, its high living standard, its liberty, 
its dignity of the individual. They’d swap security 
for your liberty any time. Look out that you 


aren’t talked into the trade. 


Headline written by Wheeler McMillen, Editor-in-Chief, Path finder 
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—__— News within the News 











WHAT BRITAIN MUST DO—Here is how Britain’s troubles look to a well-informed, 
outspoken British economist. Geoffrey Crowther, editor of The Economist of 
London gives you an inside view of Britain’s troubles and his way of curing 
them, in an exclusive U. S. News & World Report interview........... ahekcbideestl ’. © 


BRITISH CRISIS: U. S. IMPACT...... Pal 
Some American businessmen will be hurt 
by the British crisis. London already has 
cut its spending abroad, and must take 
further drastic action. This article shows 
the problems Britain faces, and how pos- 
sible solution would affect U.S. 


JOB OUTLOOK IMPROVEG.......... P. 14 
Labor Day brings some good news in 
spite of record postwar unemployment. 
Government experts predict 1,000,000 
new jobs will be available by year’s end. 
Pioduction, carloadings, bank loans are 
looking up, mean more employment. 


BUMPER CORN VS. PRICES.......... P. 45 
Farmers out in the corn belt, faced with 
a bumper crop, are worried about what 
a big oversupply may do to Government 
price supports. Farm incomes are down 
already and a breakdown of price sup- 
ports may mean further cuts. A U.S. 
News & World Report spot survey in the 
Midwest shows what farmers think. 


TIME FOR RECOVERY NEARING....P. 17 
New signs of an end to recession are ap- 
pearing. They indicate that this slump— 
like previous recessions soon after wars 
—may be short and relatively painless. A 
look at history shows U.S. depressed 
more than a fourth of the time, truly 
prosperous less than half of the time. 


NEW CLIMAX IN B-36 BATTLE......P. 20 
Differences between the Air Force and 
Navy, instead of being squashed by the 
tightened unification law, are flaring up 
bigger than ever. The B-36 and what it 
can do is the big issue. Navy, on the de- 
fensive, is preparing to give its side of 
the case. Airmen, so far, are way ahead. 


BAN ON RADIO GIVEAWAYS......P. 22 
Washington wants to ban radio give- 
away shows. Broadcasters plan a fight 
to save them. Here are the basic issues 
of a pending multi-million-dollar battle. 


MIGRATION TO LATIN AMERICA..P. 23 
Jobs, wages and food are attracting a 
rush of European settlers to Latin Amer- 
ica. Argentina, needing skilled workers 
for industry and unskilled workers for 
farms, is getting most of the new set- 
tlers. Many are going to Venezuela and 
Brazil, too. 


‘BALKAN EMPIRE’ IS FADING......P. 24 
Joseph Stalin’s plan for a Communist 
Balkan empire is running into serious 
trouble. Tito’s Yugoslavia has slipped 
out from under Moscow control. Greece 
is fading as a candidate. Albania is iso- 
lated. Only Bulgaria, Rumania and Hun- 
gary are still going along with the So- 
viet dream of empire. 
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STockholders 


800,000 





800,000 people own the Bell Telephone Business 


One out of every 60 families in the United States shares in the ownership of the Bell System 





There are 800,000 stockholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. Their savings have 
helped provide the telephone system that serves you. 


Most of them are small stockholders. 230,000 own 
five shares or less. The average holding is thirty shares. 
More than one-third have owned their shares for fifteen 
years or longer. 

No one—no individual, company or institution—owns 
as much as one-third of one per cent of A. T. & T. stock. 


The people who own the Bell System come from all 
walks of life throughout the cities, towns and country- 
side of America. One in every 60 families in the United 
States shares directly in this ownership. 


Every time you use the telephone, the accumulated, 
small investments of these hundreds of thousands of 
people go to work for you. 


They have built the best and most widespread system 
of communication in the world for you to use at low cost. 
It is from their savings, and the savings of many like 
them, that the money needed to improve and expand 
the service comes. 

A fair and regular return on the money these stock- 
holders have invested is an important factor in making 
possible the good telephone service you get today. 
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'H OME IS WHERE the votes are.” Thus 
remarked one member of the House 
of Representatives last week as he de- 
clared himself AWOL from Congress and 
went off to his district for a little rest 
and politics. For weeks the House, fairly 
well caught up with its work, had been 
trying to get a recess, but the Senate 
was piled up with work. No one could 
predict an adjournment date. Democratic 
Leader Scott Lucas in the Senate talked 
about Thanksgiving, but some thought 
Christmas might be a better guess. 

The House had little to do. It tried the 
formula accepted by congressional cour- 
tesy and asked the Senate for permission 
to quit a month. But Senators surprised 
everybody—including members of that 
body—by saying “No” to the House re- 
quest. Solemnly Speaker Sam Rayburn 
announced that the House would take 
an unofficial recess anyway, now that 
courtesy had been tried and had failed. 

The Speaker’s announcement actually 
came a little late. Long before, 100 or so 
members of the House had gone back 
home to check over their political fences. 
Under the rules, the House can stay in 
technical session, although the chamber 
is practically deserted. All that is needed 
is someone to call it to order, someone to 
move for adjournment and somebody to 
carry the mace—symbol of congressional 
authority. 

So the House prepared to go on a 
three-man-session basis for a month while 
the Senate continued to wrangle. Repub- 
licans and Democrats took turns blaming 
each other for the slow-paced session. 
Senator Lucas said the Democrats had 
talked only 46.23 per cent of the time 
while the Republicans had taken 53.77 
per cent. Senator Homer Ferguson 
(Rep.), of Michigan, used a different 
yardstick. He said Democratic oratory 
had filled 1,612 4/9 pages of the Con- 
gressional Record since the session 
started while Republican speeches took 
only 1,536 1/9 pages. 

Whatever the measure, it added up to 
a lot of talk and not much action on the 
most important bills still pending. 


CONoMY, often demanded by most 

Senators and Representatives, last 
week hit a lot of them where they feel 
it most—right in their home districts. One 
day Defense Secretary Louis Johnson in- 
vited members of Congress over to the 
Pentagon to. hear some news. This is 
what they heard: 

Starting immediately, the Secretary 
would, between now and next summer, 
cut $200,000,000 off military spending. 
He hoped to save, before he got through, 
a half billion dollars. Among other things 
the order would slice 135,000 civilians 
off defense pay rolls and close down 51 


—_. The March of the News___ 




















—Herblock in Washington Post 


‘ONE TO SQUEEGEE JUNCTION’ 


Army, Navy and Air Force installations 
scattered all over the country. 

Reactions of the Congressmen varied. 
Some who have talked loudly for less 
Government spending suggested that 
plans to cut the military business in their 
districts ought to be examined closely 
before they become final. Most, however, 
seemed to feel the same way as Senator 
Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, 
whose State will lose a naval air station 
and two big military-supply depots. Said 
Senator Byrd when he heard what Secre- 
tary Johnson had to say: 

“The first honest-to-goodness effort 
that has been made toward reduction 
in Government personnel in 10 years.” 


HE ROSE GARDEN at the White House 

is a secluded spot, long a favorite of 
U.S. Presidents. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
liked to have lunch there in the summers. 
Harry Truman likes it for greeting im- 
portant visitors and friends. 

Last week in the rose garden the 
President greeted 97 British and French 
schoolteachers who will teach in_ this 
country for a year, trading places with 
American teachers who have _ gone 
abroad. “I think this is a wonderful ex- 
periment,” said the President. “We will 
learn to understand each other better.” 

Mr. Truman also personally congratu- 
lated three old friends in new jobs: 

Tom C. Clark, former Attorney Gen- 
eral, who became an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, succeeding the late 
Frank Murphy. 

J. Howard McGrath, who became At- 
torney General, succeeding Mr. Clark. 

William M. Boyle, Jr., of Kansas City, 
as Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, succeeded Mr. McGrath. 
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(WERE NOT 80 DUMB, WE WORK FOR COOL, COMFORTABLE 
(SARS PURTH AVENUE t) LOOK, HE'S COMING IN a 


NOW HELL LEARN THE SECRET 
OF SAKS COOL WEATHER... 
HOW WORTHINGTON AIR 
CONDITIONING KEEPS SAKS 

COOL WHEN IT’S 98° IN THE 

SHADE OUTSIDE. 








IF HE KNEW HOW COOL 
AND COMFORTABLE SAKS FIFTH AVENUE IS, HE 
WOULDN’T BE STANDING OUT THERE IN THAT 

= BROILING SUN THINKING WE'RE ry 

‘A PAIR OF DUMMIES. 
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SO LONG, GIRLS. IT WAS SO COMFORTABLE 
SHOPPING IN SAKS THAT | REALIZE I'VE 
BEEN A’DUMMY NOT TO HAVE MY 
BUSINESS AIR CONDITIONED. I'M GLAD 

WORTHINGTON ALSO MAKES ASMALL 
"PACKAGE UNIT- I'LL PHONE THE 
WORTHINGTON DISTRIBUTOR RIGHT AWAY. 











HERE'S THE SECRET... 


SAKS THINKS THAT WORTHINGTON IS 
THE IDEAL EQUIPMENT TO AIR CONDITION 
THE ENTIRE STORE BECAUSE WORTHINGTON 
MAKES...NOT JUST ASSEMBLES...ALL THE 
VITAL INNARDS OF AIR CONDITIONING 
SYSTEMS.” THAT MEANS PERFECT CONTROL, 
LESS MAINTENANCE, LONGER LIFE. 
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CONSULTING ENGINEER FOR SAKS FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK: CHARLES S$. LEOPOLD 


GTON 


*Worthington makes more of the vital com- 
ponents—compressors, condensers, engines, 


turbines, pumps—for completely engineered 
systems or unit conditioners, than any other 
manufacturer. And its over-50-year expe- 
——— 





rience in manufacturing air-conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment is balanced by the 
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engineering experience of selected distribu- =F | SS 
tors. Locate the one nearest you in Classified LLL RANISS 
Telephone Book and find out why there’s more 
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seg A igs ng) ny sag AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


ing and Refrigeration Division, Harrison,N. J. 























AF No2EP Keally Gets Around 





Sinclair’s AF No. 2 EP is a remarkable airplane 
grease—one lubricant that fulfills many major 


grease requirements of airliners. 


In the development of AF No. 2 EP Sinclair 
scientists worked closely with engine manu- 
facturers, the Armed Services and leading 
commercial air lines. This practical approach 
to solving lubrication problems has resulted in 


unparalleled confidence in Sinclair on the part 


SINCLAIR — 
A Great Name in Oil 


of the aviation industry. Today, for example, 
American Airlines is using and has used 
EXCLUSIVELY, Sinclair Aircraft Engine Oil and 
many other Sinclair lubricants for the past 
fifteen years. Another reason why Sinclair is 
a “Great Name in Oil.” 





‘SINCLAIR OIL 


CORPORATION. 


630 Fifth Avenue - NewYork 20, N.Y. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Jomorrow 


There's a growing feeling that the worst of the business setback is past. 
Upturn in production is indicated now in steel, in textiles. It's likely 
to be more noticeable in the fourth quarter of this year and in 1950, first half. 
Factory output is what has suffered most in the downturn to date. Trade 
has held up and is holding up. Prices for basic materials are leveling out. 
Consumption of goods and services is only 5 per cent below 1948 peak. Out- 
put _ of goods, however, is down 17 per cent on the official production index. 
Production doesn't stay below consumption very long unless a genuine and 
prolonged depression is generating. That doesn't seem to be the case now. 
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In assessing the business outlook, analysts point to these guideposts: 
Production in mines, mills, factories hit 162 per cent of 1935-39 output 
in July. That may well be the low point. August output advanced to.l169. 
By fourth quarter, 1949, official production index is estimated at 171. 
In the first half, 1950, the index promises to average 179 per cent. 
" This prospect promises no sudden upturn, no sharp rise in production, but 














it does indicate a fairly steady rise. Boom is not returning. At the boom's 
peak, the production index stood at 195. But no depression is indicated. 


Underlying factors supporting prospects for an upturn are these: Buying by 
consumers is off only slightly, and almost certainly will rise when veterans get 
$2,800,000,000 in insurance refunds early next year. Business spending for plant 
and equipment is declining only moderately. Inventory buying is rising. Gov- 
ernment spending is in a strong uptrend at all levels, federal, State, local. 











Two major uncertainties in the outlook are Europe and the U.S. wage level. 

Wage trend is to be fixed by a steel settlement. There's a 50-50 chance 
Steelworkers won't strike, will take a raise of 5 to 10 cents an hour. 

Prospect is fairly favorable that wage raises to be granted won't upset the 
cost=-price structure. That would make for stability in U.S. General Motors 
obviously favors stability. The company didn't cut wages when it could have 
under terms of itS wage contract that ties wage rates into cost-of-living index. 

There are signs that neither employers nor unions want to upset things. 





It's Europe that poses the most serious problem at the moment. 

Marshall Plan aid brought a wide degree of recovery last year, but rate of 
recovery now is Slackening. Slower rate of progress is officially noted. 

Britain still has trouble scraping together the dollars she needs. 

Dollar problem as it affects Britain is to be explored again by U.S. and 
British officials. Dollars for the world will be discussed by governors of the 
International Monetary Fund, whose meeting will follow U.S.-British parleys. 

No solid solutions of Europe's or Britain's problems are expected to come 
from these discussions--only proposals to keep trying. French would like to at- 
tempt a general European solution, with currencies stabilized by U.S. loans. 
Britain, however, opposes the French. U.S. is not yet ready to go so far. 

It's proving to be far from simple to get the world back on its feet. 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Cold war, however, is getting cooler still because of internal problems on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. Soviet Russia's attention is concentrated on 
Tito in Yugoslavia, on Finland, on other satellites. Western Europe and the 
U.S. have their hands full with their own troubles. East-West disputes, as a 
result, are moving into the background in the field of international affairs. 

Atlantic Pact went into effect with scarcely any fanfare. 














Military cutbacks by Defense Secretary Louis Johnson are spectacular, but 
they won't affect this year's spending by Government to any important degree. 

Civilian employes to be discharged by Army, Navy and Air Force add up to 
135,000. That will leave the services with 770,000 civilian workers. 

Military and naval installations in various parts of the country also are 
being reduced or eliminated. Some 12,000 reserve officers will become inactive. 

Total savings in this fiscal year are estimated at $200,000,000. For a full 
fiscal period the reductions are expected to save around $500,000,000. 

Total spending by the Defense Department is likely to be budgeted at about 
$13,500,000,000 for military purposes, after the cuts. Spending for the same 
purposes last year, the fiscal year ended June 30, was $11,800,000,000. 

A saving of $200,000,000 in the military budget will amount to about 1.5 
per cent. It will scarcely make a dent in over-all Government spending. 

















What is important in the Johnson order is the trend that is set. Economy 
in Government is being ordered for the first time in 10 years. It may continue. 
Government economies, however, aren't easy to make. New England and New York 
Congressmen already are protesting military cutbacks in their own districts. 


Congress won't take any major action until September 2l, or later. 

House recess until that date will prevent final action on many bills. 

Senate dawdling shows few signs of ending. Slow motion still is the pace. 

Agreement by House and Senate on major pieces of legislation may be more 
difficult as a result. House members are rather bitter at Senate refusal to let 
them adjourn completely, at forcing them to take recesses every three days. 

Conferences between House and Senate thus may become more strained, with 
aifferences harder to compromise. That may hold up several major measures. 








When it comes to appraising the outcome of actions by Congress..... 
Appropriation bills will pass, probably carrying slightly more, over all, 
than is in the President's budget. Minimum-wage bill is likely to be adopted. 
Farm bill is likely to support prices at 90 per cent of parity for another year. 
Tax cuts are out for this year. Basing-point bill is very likely to get 
hung up in conference committee. Antimerger bill won't get by the Senate. 
Marshall Plan aid will be voted. So will some military aid for Europe. 
Trade Agreements Act will be extended, ultimately. Displaced-persons bill is 
likely to be put over until next year. Executive pay raises are doubtful. 





























"Five percenters" continue to cause a flurry in Washington. Hearings to 
date, however, have not turned up more than petty intriguing, petty fixing. 

White House, though, is not being helped. Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan is prov- 
ing to be a handicap to the President. His days in officialdom probably are 
numbered. Testimony of John Maragon, Vaughan's friend, didn't help the General. 

What's been revealed, to date, is that friends of. the President, and friends 
of friends of the President are not above using the White House to get favors. 
That reflects on the office, even though the President knew nothing about it. 











Air policy, basic war strategy as planned by the Chiefs of Staff, is not 
likely to be changed by Congress. Criticism of the B-36 hasn't been heard. 

Hearings in Congress on B=-36 bomber contracts were adjourned after members 
were satisfied that there was nothing improper about contract awards themselves. 
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If your car ran on 8 tires and if you drove 24 hours 
a day for almost 4 years, you wouldn’t pile up as 
much tire mileage as Goodyear drivers in testing 
the Super-Cushion. 

In over 8,000,000 tire test miles, they’ve proved 
that Super-Cushions will give you more mileage 
than conventional tires. Here’s why: 


The Super-Cushion is bigger, softer, runs on less 


cusluon 














EVERYTHING A TIRE CAN DO... 


air pressure. It has more tread on the road. It doesn’t 
bounce and slip as a conventional tire does. There’s 
less sidewise motion and scuffing. 

It soaks up bumps, so resists cuts and bruises. And 
it runs cooler. (Heat is death on tires.) 
Super-Cushions will fit your present wheels. Trade 


in your unused mileage on a set of extra-mileage 
Super-Cushions NOW! 





. Softer Ride! 

. Smoother Ride! 
. Safer Ride! 

- Quicker Stops! 
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-. Greater Traction! 





Here’s how the Super-Cushion outperforms conventional tires: 





DOES BETTER! 
2 








6. Easier Steering! 11. More Car Economy! 
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7. Less Driving Fatigue! All this end 


8. Better Looks! 
9. Fewer Car Repairs! 12. GREATER 


10. Fewer Rattles! MILEAGE, TOO! 











MORE PEOPLE RIDE 








GOODSYEAR 


ON “OODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Super-Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 








1. Historically, natural gas has always 
been a cheaper fuel for industrial plants 
than fuel oil. West Texas has an abun- 
dant supply of natural gas but few indus- 
trial plants. Southern California, at the 
end of the war, had a limited supply of 
natural gas and many industrial plants. 
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4. To complicate matters further, more 
and more people continue to move to 
the West. So more and more gasoline is 
needed to meet their requirements. Now 
you can’t get gasoline out of a barre! of 
crude without producing some fuel oil. As 
a result more fuel oil is being produced at 
a period when less is needed. And time 
will make the maladjustment worse in- 
stead of better. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 
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2. Therefore, it made good economic 
sense to build a natural gas pipe line 
from West Texas to Southern California. 
And as soon as the pipe line was in oper- 
ation—late in 1947— industrial consump- 
tion of fuel oil in the Southern California 
area dropped off 51,000 barrels per day. 





5. So the industry is faced with a major 
change in refining techniques. Several 
processes that will enable us to convert 
fuel oil stocks into gasoline have already 
been blueprinted. But building the equip- 
ment is going to cost a whale of a lot of 
money. Estimates for such installations 
at Union Oil alone range from 40 million 
to 70 million dollars. But they will be built 
because they have to be built if we’re to 
stay in business. 
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How the profit system forces improvement 


3. During this same postwar period, west- 
ern railroads began an intensive program 
of converting from steam locomotives to 
Diesels. This made good economic sense 
too. But it also meant that railroad con- 
sumption of fuel oil dropped from 126,000 
barrels a day in 1945 to 57,000 barrels per 
day currently. 
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6. We don’t like unexpected expendi- 
tures any more than anyone else. But we 
do think this is an excellent example of: 
(1) the way our American free economy 
forces improvement and automatically 
controls the production of different prod- 
ucts; (2) the necessity for adequate profits 
and adequate incentive for new capital. 
For these two sources provide money we 
continually require to keep our industrial 
equipment up to the tasks which face it. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is 


dedicated to a discussion of how and why American business 


functions. We hope you’ll feel free to send in any suggestions 


or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 


Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, California. 
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BRITISH CRISIS: U.S. IN MIDDLE 
WHETHER HELP IS GIVEN OR NOT 


Reported from LONDON and WASHINGTON 


U.S. finds itself in the middle 
of Britain's money woes. 

Helping Britain get dollars 
means fresh competition for U. S. 
plants. No help can cut U. S. off 
from overseas markets. 

Big U.S. loans, quick reme- 
dies, are unlikely now. But 
chances are that new props will 
be found for Britain. Washington 
policy is not inclined to let an im- 
portant ally collapse. 

Another attempt now is being made 
in the United States to find a solution 
to Great Britain’s persistent money 
troubles. Those troubles are at the 
crisis stage, and growing worse at a 
rate that alarms officials in both Lon- 
don and Washington. 

Briefly, the crisis is this: Britain is 
spending far faster than she can earn, 


borrow or get money through gifts. The 
British Government, after nearly $6,000,- 
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000,000 worth of help from the U.S. 
since the end of the war, finds that its 
gold and dollars on hand are only a little 
more than half what they should be for 
safety. This money is being used up so 
rapidly, it could be gone inside a year 
unless some way is found to check the 
drain and replenish the supply. 

Trouble this time is that the U. S. Con- 
gress is in no mood to make another big 
dollar loan to Britain. Loans and grants 
have poured out from the U. S. since the 
end of World War II, as the chart on 
page 13 shows, but they haven’t cured 
the ailment. So a different solution is to 
be sought by Britain’s Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Foreign 
Minister Ernest Bevin, when they sit 
down next week with John W. Snyder, 
U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, to go 
over the British books once more. 

What ails Britain, deep down, is the 
fact that the country is living beyond its 
means. (See page 30.) Living standards 
for most people, already sharply reduced 
from prewar levels, still are higher than 


" present earnings can support. In addition, 


watching over the rest of the British Em- 
pire and taking care of its financial prob- 


lems is a bigger burden than the United 
Kingdom can carry comfortably right 
now. She has to have help or retrench. 

Dollar spending by countries in 
Britain’s sterling area has done a lot to 
drain off resources. Those countries drew 
$148,000,000 in the first half of 1949. 
That amounted to 80 per cent of Britain’s 
loss of dollars during the period. The 
same countries got along on $104,000,000 
for all of 1948. 

Sterling debts, owed by Britain to 
other countries, also are causing a terrific 
drain. These debts are being used by the 
creditors to buy British goods and serv- 
ices without éxchanging goods in return. 

Sterling-area countries alone have 
drained from Britain in this way goods 
and services worth $367,000,000 in little 
more than a year. Egypt and the Sudan, 
strategically important to Britain, have 
been allowed to draw $280,000,000. 
Latin America used up about $268,000,- 
000 of its sterling balances.. Argentina 
alone accounted for $152,000,000. 

British goods that could go to earn 
dollars if the prices were right, thus, are 
going into areas where they earn nothing. 
Trade of this sort amounted to about 











-Talburt in Scripps-Howard newspapers 


‘BLOOD, SWEAT 
AND TEARS‘ 
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—Herblock in Washington Post 


‘LET'S START FROM THE BEGINNING— 
IF YOU HAVE FOUR APPLES—‘ 

















—Russell in Los Angeles Times 


‘HOW ABOUT LOWERING 
YOUR SIGHTS, JOHN?’ 
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Britain’s Gold and Dollars Dwindle . : 
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$950,000,000 in the last 13 months, equal 
to 11 per cent of Britain’s total exports. 

These two things—the dollar drain 
from the sterling area and debt with- 
drawals—appear to U.S. experts to be 
more responsible for Britain’s financial 
crisis than are the drops in world com- 
modity prices and the slowing down of 
sales to the U.S. 

British officials regard their system of 
financing as essential if they are to main- 
tain leadership over the Empire and 
Commonwealth countries. Arguments are 
advanced that, if those countries were cut 
off from British help, the U.S. would 
have to step in and help them directly or 
they might wind up on Russia’s side of a 
divided world. 

Feeling is growing in the U.S., how- 
ever, that Britain is becoming too poor to 
continue in the role of banker to the 
sterling area. Suggestions are made that 
it is time to refinance the huge debt to 
India, Egypt and other countries and cut 
them down to manageable terms. 

Effects on U.S. Business of Britain’s 
money troubles, and their solution, can- 
not be measured in precise terms yet. But 
they are certain to be far-reaching. 

Already, to save what dollars he can, 
Sir Stafford has ordered a sharp reduc- 
tion in buying from the U. S. Other coun- 
tries in the sterling area are to follow suit. 
That is going to hurt some U. S. business- 
men. U.S. exporters face a shrinking 
market because of Britain’s plight. 

Real trouble for America, however, is 
implicit in Britain’s dwindling supply of 
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gold and dollars which are needed to buy 
goods in America and Canada. As the 
chart above shows, the British in 1946 
had more than $2,500,000,000 in dollars 
and gold. That is comfortably above the 
$2,000,000,000 regarded as safe. 

By the start of this year, the total was 
down to $1,808,000,000, and it has 
dropped sharply since. The way things 
are going, British gold and dollar hold- 
ings are likely to be down to $1,375,000,- 
000 by the end of September. The ster- 
ling-area countries which use this fund 
now take a fifth of all U.S. exports. One 
big concern is that the whole amount will 
be spent, leaving countries in the ster- 
ling area with no reserves for large-scale 
buying in the U.S. 

A cure for Britain’s troubles is being 
sought before that situation is reached. 
But the American and British experts are 
far from agreement on the treatment to 
be used. Complicating the situation now 
is a growing testiness, cropping out on 
both sides of the Atlantic. American 
critics of the British Labor Government 
blame Britain’s plight on Socialist experi- 
ments and bad management. Some Brit- 
ons, on the other hand, think Americans 
are meddling in their affairs, trying to tell 
them how their business should be run, 
and are forgetting all the sacrifices Brit- 
ain made during the war. And, at the top 
in London and Washington, there are 
different ideas on what to do. 

What Britain wants is a speedy 
remedy for its current dollar crisis. But 
several of the suggestions put forth as 
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feelers get little support in the U. S. Con- 
gress, which has the final say. 

Price supports for U.S. buying of 
products from Britain’s sterling area are 
one suggestion. This would help to earn 
dollars with such products as tin, rubber, 
wool and jute. But Washington is not 
likely to enter into any price-fixing ar- 
rangements now, either by international 
commodity agreements or otherwise. 

American investment in British col- 
onies also is being talked in London to get 
dollars. Private investors are reluctant to 
put their money in unless concessions and 
guarantees are made more _ attractive. 
Some public investment, through such 
channels as the Marshall Plan and the 
Export-Import Bank, might be possible. 

Lower U.S. tariffs on British goods 
are wanted by British negotiators as a 
means of stepping up sales inside the 
U.S. Something along this line might be 
done in specific instances, but any whole- 
sale scrapping of U.S. tariffs is out of 
the question in Congress. 

Raising the price of gold—for ex- 
ample, from the present $35 an ounce to 
$55—is being urged indirectly. This 
would give the British a quick profit on 
the gold they can sell to the U.S. At the 
same time, it would give the U.S. a 
bookkeeping profit on its gold and, theo- 
retically, make more dollars available to 
lend abroad. But the idea has aroused no 
interest in the U. S., which buys most of 
the gold. 

As the U.S. sees it, in views pri- 
vately expressed, Britain first must bring 
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her costs down so that British goods can 
be priced to sell in the U. S., Canada and 
other dollar markets. American negoti- 
ators are careful to say nothing that 
might be construed as dabbling in Brit- 
ish internal politics. But the facts are that 
British goods are running into more and 
more competition. Products manufac- 
tured for export are backing up in ware- 
houses as customers wait for price cuts 
or turn their shopping elsewhere. 

Cutting costs inside Britain is not 
easy, however. Most British production 
costs are high and hard to bring down. 
Much of British industry is not geared to 
the mass-production methods common in 
the United States. Many workers resist 
the use of modern machinery that would 
shave something off costs. As a result, 
sme British plants producing export 
goods are less efficient than factories in 
Europe that now are turning out products 
to compete with Great Britain for mar- 
kets. 

Bulk-buying agreements made by the 
British Government with other countries 
assured supplies of raw materials during 
the postwar months of shortages. But 
they were made on a long-term basis and 
at relatively high prices. Now British 
manufacturers find they are having to 
pay more for raw materials than manu- 
facturers in other countries who can buy 
on the open market. Bilateral pacts, tying 
some British trade to specific countries, 
tend to hold up prices of both imports 
and exports at a time when world prices 
are declining. 
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MARSHALL PLAN POSTWAR LEND-LEASE 
AND OTHER 








Cutting wages is almost impossible 
short of a real crackdown by the Govern- 
ment. Wages are up and the Labor Gov- 
ernment, facing an election, is not ready 
to put a firm ceiling on the amount of 
take-home pay a worker gets. Demands 
for wage boosts are being made here 
and there. Workers know and care little 
about the crisis building up. 

A cut in value of the British pound, 
thus, is beginning to seem easier despite 
the Labor Government’s resistance. to the 
idea. Devaluation of the pound is being 
brought nearer by world-wide talk about 
general devaluation. But there is more to 
it than just talk. As it is, pounds can be 
bought on free markets about 25 per 
cent cheaper than the official rate. 

The overvalued pound, it is argued, 
drives British exports in the wrong direc- 
tion. Manufacturers find it easier to sell 
in the high-price sterling-area countries 
than in the U.S. One result is that Brit- 
ish exports to sterling areas have gone 
up from 45 per cent of total shipments in 
1938 to more than 50 per cent now. The 
share of exports to U.S. and Canada, 
meanwhile, has grown smaller. 

A flight from the pound has developed 
since devaluation talk became so general. 
Dealers in Europe and Asia do not want 
to hold pounds longer than they have to 
if they are going to be cut in value. 
British exporters, on the other hand, show 
a preference for hard currencies to avoid 
a possible loss if the pound is cut. 

Cutting the pound, in relation to the 
dollar, would make it possible for Britain 
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to sell British wares at cheaper prices in 
the U.S. and other dollar markets. A 
British product that sells now for $5 
might go on sale in U. S. stores at around 
$4, if the pound were reduced: by 20 
per cent. 

That might increase British competition 
against American companies in both the 
U.S. and the entire British area. Cutting 
the value of the pound would reduce 
prices on the things Britain sells in 
America, but it would boost the cost of 
things the British buy from U. S. 

Devaluation, coming closer, is seen by 
some British experts as a stopgap, not a 
lasting solution to money troubles. It 
would raise the cost of imports. That, in 
turn, would bring new pressure for wage 
increases, which then would have to be 
added to production costs or offset by 
more tax-financed benefits for the work- 
ers. Costs, in either event, would be 
held up. 

Quick solution to Britain’s crisis is 
not to be expected from present discus- 
sions in Washington. But it is almost cer- 
tain that some way will be found to prop 
things up before the whole structure col- 
lapses. It may mean more belt tightening 
for Britons at home, a cut in living stand- 
ards as one way to get costs down. There 
is talk of a stabilizing dollar loan to ac- 
company devaluation of the pound. More 
dollars are coming from the Marshall 
Plan kitty, too. Such things can tide 
Britain over the worst of the present 
situation while a more permanent solu- 
tion is pieced together. 
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Job Outlook Improves, 
But 4,000,000 Seek Work 


Finding a job may be a bit 
easier soon, in some lines. Signs 
point to a leveling off in unem- 
ployment for now. 

Government estimate is 1 ,000,- 
000 new jobs by year’s end. That 
includes work of all kinds, union 
and nonunion. 

Three out of four workers in 
U.S. still are unorganized. But 
union membership now totals 
15,000,000, highest in history. 


Labor Day, 1949, finds this country 
with a civilian labor force of close to 
64,000,000 persons. Of these, almost 
60,000,000 have jobs and about 4,000,- 
000 are unemployed. The problem now 
bothering Washington officials is how 
to find jobs for those out of work and, 
at the same time, keep the number of 
new unemployed from growing. 

Signs of a business upturn, now ap- 
pearing, indicate an improved outlook for 
jobs in the months immediately ahead. 
This could bring a gradual decline 
in unemployment, or at least a 
leveling off near present levels. 
New claims for unemployment in- 
surance fell 32,000 in the week 
ended August 20. That is a 
straw in the wind that shows at 
least a seasonal upswing in em- 
ployment. 

Other signs of improvement are 
showing up. Carloadings are ris- 
ing. Paperboard production is up. 
Bank loans to business were higher 
in three of the last four weeks. 
And the operating rate of steel 
mills is improving. 

The official line, laid down by 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin, is that a million more jobs 
will become available between now 
and the end of the year. The 
prediction is partly based on the 
expectation that the usual seasonal 
rise in employment will occur. It 
also assumes a_ business pickup 
brought about by buying to re- 
build depleted inventories. The 
belief is that the effect of this buy- 
ing will be felt by many manufac- 
turing industries. 
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This optimism toward future employ- 
ment prospects is offset to some extent by 
an immediate unemployment problem. 
Unemployment is serious in some parts of 
the country. Already, the Government has 
designated a number of areas for special 
treatment. Government orders are to be 
siphoned into these areas in an effort to 
provide jobs. It is hoped that this aid, 
along with unemployment insurance, will 
be all the relief the Government will have 
to give until things get better. 

Make-up of the labor force becomes 
especially important at this time because 
of the drive of big unions for a larger 
share of employers’ receipts. As the Cov- 
ergram shows, union members comprise 
less than one fourth of the labor force, 
yet fourth-round wage talks, now going 
on, largely concern workers in unions. 

Total work force, by latest count, is 
63,815,000 persons. This does not include 
those in military service. 

Union membership, at an all-time 
high, totals 15,000,000. 

Nonunion workers far outnumber or- 
ganized workers, total about 48,000,000. 

Unemployment, now at 4,095,000, 
includes both union and nonunion work- 
ers. Factory workers, most of whom are 
union members, have been laid off in 
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greater numbers than other groups gp 
that unemployment proportionately has 
hit union workers harder than nonunion, 
An upturn in factory employment, as in. 
dicated, will improve the bargaining pogi. 
tion of unions whose members have beep 
unemployed. 

The CIO, because its membership jg 
concentrated in the mass-production jp. 
dustries, has a higher percentage of yp. 
employment than the AFL. AFL workers 
are concentrated more in the building 
and service trades, where layoffs have pot 
been so prevalent. 

Strength of big labor organizations 
is shown in the chart on this page. 

The AFL is shown to have 7,000,000 
members in the U. S., based on per capita 
taxes paid by affiliated unions to the na. 
tional organization. Some AFL unions do 
not pay per capita taxes on all of their 
members, so the total may be higher, 
Approximately 200,000 other AFL mem. 
bers are residents of Canada. 

The CIO claims a total membership of 
6,000,000, with 5,800,000 in the U.S. 
and 200,000 in Canada. 

Independent unions account for 
another 2,200,000. Largest of these are 
the United Mine Workers and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, each 
with about 600,000 members. 

Unorganized workers, though 
still in the majority, are the objects of a 
continuing drive by union organizers. This 
campaign has increased union member- 
ship substantially since prewar days. In 
1939, there were about 9,000,000 union 
members, against 46,000,000 unorgan- 
ized. Since that time, unions have 
added 6,000,000 members, while 
the nonunion group has grown by 
2,000,000 in a labor force that has 
increased by 8,000,000. 

Agricultural workers generally 
have steered clear of unions, but 
the AFL and CIO are determined 
to broaden their membership among 
the more than 3,000,000 such 
workers. White-collar workers are 
another big group the unions are 
out to get. Government workers, 
domestics and professional people 
are considered good picking. 

In manufacturing, the field is 
more limited, although unions have 
relatively few members in the soft- 
drink, chemical, candy-manufactur- 
ing and dairy-products industries. 
Textiles and paper also have large 
blocs of nonunion workers. Right 
now, the CIO is campaigning in 
the South. The AFL, while concen- 
trating on no area or industry, main- 
tains a constant recruiting program. 
Together, they are expected to 
make big inroads into the unorgan- 
ized fields in the period ahead, bar- 
ring a major business setback. 
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BUMPER CORN VS. HIGH PRICES 


Reported from GRUNDY CENTER and MARSHALLTOWN, IA. 


Big corn crop, coming up, has 
the corn belt worried. Storage is 
only one problem. Price uncer- 
tainty is the big one. 

Farm incomes have dipped al- 
ready. Growers fear the federal 
price supports might buckle un- 
der the big crop. 

Controls, letting Government 
say how much of what can be 
planted, look like the best way 
out to many farmers. 

An avalanche of new corn, subject 
only to the risks of late-summer weath- 
er, soon is to flow from field to crib on 
farms of the Middle West. The bumper 
crop is plunging farmers of this region 
into serious problems of oversupply. 








Farmers already are becoming resigned 
to the idea of Government controls on 
their 1950 crop—controls more drastic 
than any they have experienced up to 
now. But they are worried over the prob- 
lem of storing the 1949 crop. They fear 
that, with insufficient storage space avail- 
able, the Government’s price supports 
may break down. 

Besides, the farmers are trying to de- 
cide what type of farm law and program 
will work best for them in coming years— 
a program based on rigid price supports, 
one based on flexible supports, or the plan 
of Secretary of Agriculture Charles Bran- 
nan that would provide subsidies to farm- 
ers and low prices to consumers. 

An on-the-spot survey by U. S. News & 
World Report reveals what farmers of the 
com belt are saying and doing, as their 
huge new crop matures. 

Controls on their production and 
marketing do not appear nearly as fright- 
ening to corn growers as the possibility 
that, in the absence of controls, the price 
of corn might collapse. 

Most Iowa farmers already are pre- 
pared to have the Government tell them 
how many acres of corn they can plant 
next year, in order to qualify for a price- 
supporting loan. They went along with 
the acreage allotments for corn in prewar 
days. Those who raise wheat have ac- 
cepted allotments on that crop, for 1950, 
with few objections. 

A second and more drastic type of con- 
trol, in the form of marketing quotas for 
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... space problems are pressing 


corn, apparently would be accepted, too. 
With the quotas in effect, corn growers 
would be assured of price protection next 
vear at or near 90 per cent of parity. If 
the growers should turn down the quotas 
in a referendum, their protection would 
drop to 50 per cent of parity. That might 
mean the difference between $1.25 a 


bushel for corn and something less than - 


75 cents. 

Farmers interviewed in north-cen- 
tral Iowa expressed readiness to accept 
marketing quotas on their 1950 crop. Said 
one: “We have got to have some controls, 
if we are going to have price supports. 
Otherwise the Government would really 
go broke.” Another, farming 200 acres in 
Grundy County, was confident that most 
farmers in this area would go along. 
Farmer committeemen of Grundy Coun- 
ty, canvassing their neighbors as to the 
way they would vote in a referendum on 
quotas, reached the same conclusion. 

Similarly, a veteran farm leader in the 
Marshalltown area said: “My guess is that 
85 per cent of the farmers would go along 
with quotas, knowing them to be neces- 
sary.” 

The problem of storing the corn 
crop now on the way looks even more dif- 
ficult than the problem of controls. It 
threatens to be a severe headache for Mid- 
western farmers as well as for the Govern- 
ment. Iowa, which normally produces a 
sixth of the nation’s crop, is a sea of tall 


com from Davenport to Sioux City. 
Iowa’s crop is expected to run close to 
640,000,000 bushels and to average 60 
bushels to the acre, despite damage from 
dry weather and borers. 

Farmers in the corn belt have noted 
that, for the nation as a whole, the second 
largest corn crop in history is forecast. 
This, added to the corn carried over from 
last season, will make a total supply ot 
4,300,000,000 bushels. There is room for 
only a fraction of that quantity in existing 
storage, including the small cribs for ear 
corn and bins for shelled corn on in- 
dividual farms. 

To the present capacity, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. will add 500,000,000 
bushels of storage space, in thousands of 
bins to be scattered all through this area. 
Hundreds of milligns of bushels of new 
storage are to be provided by corn-belt 
farmers themselves. As an incentive, the 
Government is lending farmers 85 per 
cent of the cost of new bins and cribs. 
That is stimulating much new building, 
but nowhere near enough. as vet, to take 
care of the huge crop in sight. 

Price prospects for corn in this part 
of the country, therefore, look uncertain, 
in spite of the Government’s efforts to pro- 
vide storage and to make the price-sup- 
port program effective. All those efforts 
together can scarcely suffice to prevent 
much corn from being piled on the ground 
and, in many instances, dumped on thie 
market. That is where the big danger to 
farmers arises. Already “free corn’—that 
is, corn not under loan—is selling in lowa 
for 20 to 40 cents a bushel less than the 
present support price of $1.37 a bushel. 

A common prediction in Iowa is that 
this price will go to perhaps 75 cents a 
bushel after the harvest, or 55 cents be- 
low the expected support price of about 
$1.30 on the new corn crop. 

For the most part. corn for which no 
storage is available will have to be sold 
at the depressed price, except as the Gov- 
ernment might grant “distress loans” on 
it. There is authority, unused as yet, to 
make such loans at 75 per cent of parity 
instead of the normal 90 per cent. 

Price supports for the 1950 crop 
seem so essential to farmers in this area 
that they are likely to accept any controls 
that go with those supports. Reinforcing 
that conviction are several circumstances. 

Major worry is what would happen 
without supports. The idea is rather gen- 
erally accepted among Iowa farmers that, 
without supports, the corn price might 
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IN THE MIDWEST: AN AVALANCHE OF CORN 
... price prospects are uncertain 


ee, 


fall next year to a level almost as ruinoys 
as the 10 cents a bushel of the early 
1930s. Even this year, before the cer. 
tainty that a second mammoth crop would 
be piled on the record crop of 1948, farm 
experts say that the price without sup- 
ports might well have fallen as low ag 
50 to 60 cents a bushel. It was price Props 
that enabled the farmer to get $1.37 fo, 
all the corn he put under loan, and $] g 
more for what he sold in the free market, 

A like situation is shaping up in hogs, 
Most Midwestern farmers, having an 
abundance of corn, raised a big crop of 
spring pigs. As these are marketed 
through the autumn and early winter. 
prices are expected to fall to support 
levels, if not below. Without the supports, 
a stampede to sell could cut those prices 
in half, with very heavy loss to farmers, 

Farm income is not as high as it was, 
Prices of farm products, on the average, 
have dropped only 15 per cent, nation. 
wide, but the corn belt’s hogs have 
dropped much more than that. Costs in 
the meantime have stayed high. The re. 
sult is a severe shrinkage in the net in- 
come of producers of corn and hogs. 

Though total savings in Iowa banks re- 
main large, farmers’ bank deposits are 
dropping. Their loans at the banks, as 
well as their accounts with suppliers of 
farm machinery and gasoline, are rising, 

Farm opinion in the corn belt is 
divided, as to the best plan for support 
ing prices in future years. A surprising 
number deem the corn support price too 
high. “It discourages feeding animals for 
meat,” said one. Another, like-minded, de- 
clared: “A dollar a bushel would be a 
very good price for corn.” In line with 
such ideas, proposals are made by farm- 
ers and others that the corn support level 
be dropped to perhaps 60 per cent of 
parity. 

To all this there is abundant dissent. 
Said one farmer: “A price representing 
90 per cent of parity with things the 
farmer buys is none too high.” Several 
others asked why corn prices should 
come down further while prices of farm 
machinery and automobiles stay up. 

Many farmers are still open-minded 
about the Brannan plan. An Iowa farm 
leader expressed a widely held view when 
he said: “We like lower prices for con- 
sumers. But we don’t like subsidies.” 

The farmers, being uncertain then- 
selves as to just what is best for them or 
the nation, are prepared to do a lot df 
listening. Their present attitude seems 
clear on two points. They appear read) 
to make concessions, at least to the ex 
tent of accepting tight. controls on what 
they produce and sell. And they are eager 
for someone to find a formula that might 
enable them to produce abundantly with- 
out either going broke themselves o 
breaking the back of the taxpayer. 
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1S Tuinoys 
the early 
the cer. 
‘Op Would 
948, farm 
10ut sup- 
iS low as 
re 
S370 Signs of better times are crop- 
ind $1 orf ping up. Business loans are in- 
Pao: easing. Demand for goods stays 
ving ; high, despite a dip. 
om Study of past depressions 
wae shows that, if history repeats, re- 
support § covery may be inthe making now. 
:o nae Slumps soon after wars have 
fara been short. Upturn, if it takes 
S it was. § hold, will make 1949 slump one 
average, ‘ 
satin, of the shortest and mildest. 
gs have 
Costs in @ The business slump, now 10 months 
The re- § old, is showing signs of ending in an 
net in- # early upturn. The recession could turn 
hogs. out to be one of the shortest in history 
anks ref and one of the least painful. 
sits are Hints of a recovery are beginning to 
inks, 4 multiply. Industrial output, after a drop 
oliers off of 17 per cent, gives some indication of 
© Tsing. @ tuning upward in both durable and non- 
belt is durable goods. Demands of consumers 
‘upport: B for finished products, only slightly lower 
rprising ® than a year ago, are expected to remain 
rice too® high, A $2,800,000,000 shot in the arm 
nals for for consumer spending is to come from a 
Jed, deff veterans’ insurance dividend starting 
d be a early in 1950. Government also is to be 
1e with spending at record peacetime levels. 
y farm™ [pans to business are increasing. 
rt level An upturn is called for, too, on the 
cent Ol basis of experience. Primary postwar re- 
; cessions—the first slumps after wars— 
dissent, have been relatively short in U.S. busi- 
senting® ness history. A reversal of the downtrend, 
gs the at this time, with general recovery by 


Several early 1950, would put the present slump 
should in the same class with previous recessions 
f farm that followed close on wars. 


am Past depressions in U.S. have ap- 


ninded peared 15 times. They have, in fact, kept 
a farm business and industry depressed more 
y when than 25 per cent of the time, as the Picto- 
wr con- 


gram on pages 18 and 19 shows. In addi- 


” 


’S. tion, there have been minor recessions— 
them-§ shallower dips in the indexes of business 
em O§ activity—and other periods in which busi- 
lot off ness has been on the skids or on a slow 
seems# mend. Business in the U.S., thus, has 
ready been clearly prosperous for less than 40 
he eX per cent of the time. 
whatf_ Repeating patterns in U.S. depres- 
eagelf sions, however, are hard to find, accord- 
might ing to Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president 
with} of the Brookings Institution. Differences 
es Of in slumps outnumber similarities. Factors 
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lime for Recovery Is Nearing 


Signs Recall Historical Patterns of Upturn 


present in some recessions were absent 
in others. Time schedules, too, are hap- 
hazard—the business index resembles a 
profile of the Rocky Mountains more than 
it does a saw or a serpentine. 

Some depressions followed great booms 
and spurts of expansion, while others ap- 
peared after years of business lethargy. 
Some struck while money was tight, 
others when money was abundant and 
cheap. Some were preceded by down- 












the panic that hit in July caused an out- 
break of bank failures. Security prices 
turned down sharply. But business activ- 
ity continued strong for a time, and com- 
modity prices held up until autumn. 
Business recovered first. 

In 1833, again, industrial and _busi- 
ness activity just drifted off until a credit 
squeeze brought severe commercial dis- 
tress. After the mild depression that fol- 
lowed, the money supply eased slowly 
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—Culver 


If history repeats... 


turns in stock prices, while in others a 
stock-market collapse came later or not at 
all. Commodity prices declined early in 
some depressions, but were last to give 
way in others. 

In 1819, for example, a major depres- 
sion grew out of a siege of dullness that 
had gripped business for four years. 
Production and trade just sagged fur- 
ther, then, into stagnation and a severe 
depression. Financial panic followed. 
Commodity prices gave way, and real 
estate values collapsed. Unemployment 
grew, along with business failures. When 
the upturn came, 24 months later, busi- 
ness activity roused first, in the spring 
of 1821. Commodity prices turned up- 
ward shortly afterward. 

In 1825, by contrast, financial panic 
came first. It followed a year of excited 
financial expansion, of bank formations 
and big capital flotations. In the spring 
of 1825, money became ve.y tight and 


and business improved. But commodity 
prices were slow to rise. 

In 1837, business had been prosper- 
ous again for more than two years. 
But the U.S. money and banking system 
could not keep up with booms in land 
speculation, railroad construction and 
other business activities. Money grew 
scarce in 1836, tightened further in early 
1837. The financial panic of 1837 pulled 
the props from under everything else, 
and the longest depression in U.S. his- 
tory followed. In the real recovery that 
came 72 months later, it was business 
activity and then commodity prices that 
stirred first. 

In 1857 and again in 1866, depres- 
sions that lasted 18 months began with 
a gradual sag in sales and output, rather 
than financial troubles. Commodity prices 
stuck to high levels for months. 

In 1873, depression started differently 
again. Commodity prices turned down in 
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the second quarter, followed by a slow- 
down in business and a rise in unemploy- 
ment. Failure of financier Jay Cooke, 
plus collapse of railroad speculation, set 
off a September panic that caused many 
banks and brokers to fail. This time, the 
economy took 66 months to recover. 

In 1882, and in 1893, the depressions 
that got under way were long and pain- 
ful, but otherwise different. In the first, 
commodity prices turned down late, de- 
clined slowly and kept on down after 
other signs had turned up. In the sec- 
ond, prices drifted off in 1892, and were 
recovering somewhat when a_ financial 
panic struck in May of 1893. The panic 
that accompanied the depression of 
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1882-7, however, did not come until the 
midway mark was reached. And there 
was no panic in the mild slump that be- 
gan in 1890. 

In 1907 and again in 1913 and in 
1920, the depressions that got under way 
were relatively short. But economists find 
few patterns to fit all three. In 1907, ex- 
tremely active business was paralyzed by 
financial panic, which brought on a sharp 
drop in commodity prices and in produc- 
tion. But, in 1913 and 1920, business ac- 
tivity thinned out to stagnation. Com- 
modity prices, which had turned down 
sharply in 1907, never did decline in the 
1913-14 slump. But they took their steep- 
est drop in history in 1920. ' 





In 1929, the worst, but not the long- 
est, U. S. depression was set off by a stock- 
market collapse. Again, there were dif- 
ferences, Production slowed less quickly 
than it had in some other depressions. 
Commodity prices dropped less in three 
years than they had dropped in less 
than a year of the preceding slump. 
Department-store trade tapered slowly. 
Recovery, when it came 42 months later, 
affected production, commodity and stock 
prices and retail sales at about the same 
time. 

In 1937, a sudden lapse in pump 
priming and a tightening of money by 
Government was followed by another 
downturn. This time it occurred while in- 
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48 months 





12 months 





20 months 








18 months 





42 months 


*Duration figures are approximate. 
setbacks are omitted, and also some short-lived 
recoveries that came during major depressions. 
The summary begins with the first severe depres- 
sion in the United States. 
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dustry and business still were depressed. 
Production fell off sharply, declining 38 
per cent in a year. Prices dropped and un- 
employment rose. Output, employment 
and stock prices recovered early in 1938, 
but commodity prices drifted for months 
longer. 

In 1948, recession came after the 
greatest boom in U.S. history. But, un- 
like 1929, there was no bull market in 
stocks that could collapse. Instead, com- 
modity prices—particularly farm prices— 
turned down first, then production and 
employment. 

At present, 10 months along in this 
postwar recession, industrial production 
is down 17 per cent from its peak. Un- 
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employment has passed the 4,000,000 
mark, nearly doubled in a year. 
Consumer income, however, is holding 
at a high level. Further wage increases 
now, plus a huge veterans’ dividend lat- 
er on, are to help maintain buying power. 
Retail buying, thus, is not expected to 
drop much ‘more. So far, department- 
store sales have declined less than 10 
per cent. Business inventories have been 
trimmed deeply, and buying for inventory 
is expected to boost demand before long. 
Recovery, beginning late in 1949, is 
expected by many business observers to 
lift production from the present level of 
162 per cent of the 1935-39 average to 
more than 170 in the fourth quarter. It 
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could average 179 in the first half of 
1950—against the postwar peak of 195. 
Less optimism, at this point, is ex- 
pressed by a smaller group of experts. 
These analysts are emphasizing the failure 
of prices to drop more than slightly. 
Costs, they feel, still are too high to en- 
courage business expansion. More drastic 
adjustments, they believe, must be suf- 
fered before any real upturn can come. 
What experience shows is that, if this 
recession follows the short course of pre- 
vious postwar slumps, the upturn could 
be in the making now. In that case, a 
period of rising output and production, 
with a high level of prosperity, is in pros- 
pect for the months and years ahead. 
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NEW CLIMAX IN NAVY-AIR BATTLE 


A Preview of Sea Forces’ Case Against B-36 


Battle of the B-36 is far from 
ended. Quarrel, going on behind 
the scenes, is over what the 
bomber can and cannot do. 

Air generals say it is practi- 
cally invincible. Admirals say it 
can be spotted, caught and shot 
down by modern fighters. 

Unified armed forces have not 
brought unified planning on how 
U.S. should fight the next war. 


Discord among this country’s armed 
forces, after two years of unification, 
suddenly is flaring up again. 

Defense officials now are finding that 
the breach between the U.S. Air Force 
and the U.S. Navy is far from closed by 
the tightened merger law. Differences 
between the two services, largely over 
control of the nation’s long-range striking 
power, broke into the open with the B-36 
hearings before Congress. Now, with 
those hearings recessed until October, 
charges and countercharges are being 
made behind the scenes. 

At the moment, odds are strongly in 
favor of the airmen, as the interservice 
struggle increases in heat and intensity. 
The Air Force now has the approval of 
Congress for its $1,000,000,000 orders of 
B-36 atom bombers. The Navy, on the 
defensive, is accused of instigating the 
B-36 probe to prevent its own air strength 
from being cut back. A Navy official, 
Cedric R. Worth, is revealed as the au- 
thor of a memorandum circulated in 
Congress bitterly denouncing the B-36 
orders as politically inspired and publicly 
misrepresented. Now the Air Force, in 
turn, is being accused in Navy circles 
of glossing over facts about performance 
of the B-36 as a superbomber. 

What the B-36 can do, not how it 
came to be ordered in quantity after 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson took 
over, is the crux of the latest Navy-Air 
Force discord. Nearly all major claims 
made by Air Force officials before Con- 
gress are being disputed by the Navy, 
with elaborate facts and figures being 
readied to support its side of the case. 

Against jet fighters, for example, the 
B-36 is described by Gen. Hoyt Vanden- 
berg, Air Force Chief of Staff, as being 
able to outmaneuver, outshoot, and out- 
fly enemy planes at 40,000 feet. 
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To that, the Navy’s airmen disagree ve- 
hemently. Flights of Navy Banshee jet 
fighters, they insist, could intercept the 
B-36 at altitudes of up to 52,000 feet. At 
that altitude, the Navy claims, the speed 
of the fighters is about 150 miles an hour 
greater than the B-36 and maneuver- 
ability is nearly as good, with the aid of 
the fighters’ “dive flaps.” Moreover, in an 
approach from the rear, the fighters could 
each use their four 20-mm. guns against 
the bomber, which has only two such 
guns usable at that angle. Enemy jet 








GENERAL VANDENBERG AND ADMIRAL DENFELD 


mony by Air Secretary Stuart Symington, 
The bomber, at that altitude, could be 
neither seen nor heard and would not be 
picked up with normal radar equipment, 
General Vandenberg adds that, in a re. 
cent Air Force experiment, alerted radar 
crews with good equipment failed to de. 
tect a simulated B-36 raid on their own 
installation. 

But this claim, too, is disputed by the 
Navy. Naval radar crews, it is said, reg- 
ularly pick up and track smaller planes 
than the B-36 at altitudes above 40,000 





.S,. Army 


Two services—two viewpoints 


fighters, the Navy points out, are prob- 
ably just as efficient as the Banshee. 

As a night bomber, the B-36 is said 
by Lieut. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, head 
of the Air Force’s strategic bomber com- 
mand, to be almost invincible. Testimony 
given to Congress indicates that the 
bomber could not be seen at night while 
flying at high altitudes and thus could be 
used safely in night missions over Russia. 

Again the Navy planners disagree. Fly- 
ing time over Russia, they state, would 
take up to 10 hours if industrial targets 
are to be hit. In summer, at that latitude, 
darkness lasts only six hours. And at 
other times of the year, according to this 
view, bombers flying above 40,000 feet 
could easily be seen at night by attacking 
interceptors. Reason given is that the 
atmosphere is both clear and light above 
the cloud level of about 32,000 feet, 
even at night. 

At 40,000 feet, the B-36 would be 
relatively safe from ground detection, 
even with radar, according to other testi- 


feet and at distances more than 175 miles 
away. The argument is that this gives 
plenty of time for interceptor planes to 
take off and attack the slower B-36 while 
it is still nearly 100 miles from the tar- 
get. Navy spokesmen insist that Russian 
defense planners, moreover, must have 
radar equipment just as good from cap- 
tured German stocks and from postwar 
production under German radar experts. 
They point out that only a few such big 
radar sets would be needed at major tar- 
get areas, that fighter planes with short- 
range radar could be guided from the 
ground to intercept attacking bombers. 
Without fighter escort, the B-36 
could more than hold its own with any 
fighter planes that did succeed in inter- 
ception, other Air Force testimony states. 
Armament of the big bomber includes 
24 electronically operated 20-mm. guns. 
In reply, Navy airmen point to the B-29, 
which was also designed to be self-suffi- 
cient, but which had to be escorted over 
Japan, usually by Navy carrier planes, to 
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wevent high losses. The B-36, they in- 
st, would be outgunned by even one 
et fighter approaching from its rear. 

In high-level bombing, finally, Air 
force testimony indicates that accuracy 
will be better than medium-level bomb- 
ing of World War II, with the use of 
improved radar bomb-sighting devices. 
this would make mass destruction of 
aemy installations possible with the use 
afonly a few atom bombers. 

But again the Navy experts disagree. 
Their figures show that only one of each 
2 bombs dropped by the Army Air 
Forces in the last war landed near enough 
ido any damage to the target. And their 
caim is that higher-altitude bombing, 
een with bomb-sighting devices now 
available, is sure to produce far fewer hits. 
These arguments, now being made 
behind the scenes, are likely to be those 


vulnerable to attack by enemy submarines, 
could be put out of action far more easily 
than could an air base in the U.S. 

As fighter-support bases just off 
enemy coasts, those carriers are also be- 
ing advanced by the Navy as the only 
means of providing a cover of fighter 
planes needed by U. S. strategic bombers, 
no matter how well armed. Idea is that 
support planes cannot get enough range 
to protect B-36 bombers all the way from 
U.S. bases to targets in Russia and re- 
turn, but could be used for comparative- 
ly short flights from an enemy coast to 
its industrial area and return. 

This, too, is disputed by B-36 advo- 
cates, who claim that no fighter support 
is really needed by that big bomber, 
especially if attacks are made at night 
and at high altitudes. 

At stake in this reopened argument 
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presented if the Navy is given a chance 
to testify in any reopened investigation. 
But they deal with only half of the con- 
tinuing Navy-Air Force feud. The Navy 
has its own ideas on how quick retalia- 
tion by air could be inflicted on Russia 
if war comes. 

What carriers can do is also to be 
brought up in the coming air-power 
hearings. In spite of Mr. Johnson’s veto 
of its supercarrier, the Navy will try to 
sell the idea of supplementing Air Force 
bombers with Navy atom bombers based 
on modified present carriers. 

As floating bomber bases, such 
modified carriers are described by Navy 
planners as being able to launch fast, 
short-range atom bombers from positions 
just off enemy coasts. Theory is that, with 
less need for intercontinental range, 
these bombers could be jet-propelled 
planes, cheaper, and better able to evade 
enemy jet interceptors. 

To this argument, Air Force officials 
teply that carriers themselves would be 
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THE NAVY‘S BANSHEE 
Can it intercept at 52,000 feet? 





-U.S. Navy 


is the direction of billions of dollars in 
defense spending. The Navy, if it loses, 
stands to have its air arm cut about in 
half, its carriers cut far back, its role re- 
duced by mid-1950 to that of antisubma- 
rine warfare. Orders to that effect have 
already been issued to Navy budget plan- 
ners, pending the outcome of the air- 
power investigation in October. If the 
Air Force should lose. its principal mis- 
sion, that of quick retaliation with atom 
bombs, must be shared with the Navy, 
and the Air Force role in defending U. S. 
reduced. Outcome of the Navy-Air Force 
struggle, as a result, is considered vitally 
important by both services. It will de- 
termine, in effect, how this country is to 
be defended in the vears ahead. 

Discord between the Navy and Air 
Force, as a result, is growing, not reced- 
ing. These differences are expected to 
come to a head in the next few weeks if 
the two services are permitted to air 
their views in reopened hearings on U.S. 
strategic air plans. 


B-36 OVER THE CAPITOL 


RADAR SCREEN 
Can it ‘‘see’‘ 40,000 feet? 
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Ban on Radio Giveaways 
Raises Censorship Issue 


High stakes are involved in the 
battle over radio giveaway pro- 
grams. Jack-pot shows are a mul- 
timillion-dollar business. 

Government ban, if it sticks, 
can knock weekly prizes worth 
$200,000 off the air, silence 38 
network shows as lotteries. 

Giveaway issue is headed for 
the courts. Decision may show 
how far Washington can go in 
policing air waves. 


The issue of Government censorship 
of radio programs is being raised again 
by the broadcasting industry. This 
time the occasion is an order by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
banning all giveaway programs after 
September 30. 

Actually, legal arguments are likely to 
block this order for the time being. The 
Jack-pot shows are not to disappear over- 
night, if broadcasters can help it. There 
are 38 prize programs on the four net- 
works alone. Many radio stations carry 
additional, local, giveaway contests. 
Prizes range up to $50,000 in value, total 
more than $200,000 a week. 

Broadcasters have a big financial stake 





in these programs. The air time devoted 
to giveaways by the four networks, for 
instance, is valued at $34,000,000 a year. 
Stations with their own local shows get 
additional revenue from prize contests. 

Broadcasters are convinced, too, that 
the Government’s latest rule, if upheld, 
can open the door to many more regula- 
tions about the nature of radio programs. 
They want more freedom to cater to the 
public taste, as they understand it, not 
more regulations. 

Battle over giveaways, as a re- 
sult, can be expected to last a long time. 
The order to prohibit these easy-money 
schemes may not become effective before 
late 1950, even if the courts eventually 
approve it. 

Court approval of the rules against 
giveaways is not a sure thing. The reason 
is that the FCC is basing its case against 
prize programs on the charge that they 
are lotteries. Its order outlines certain 
conditions, common to almost all give- 
away shows, and states that programs 
with such conditions are lotteries. But in 
1940 the Justice Department told FCC 
there was no basis for prosecution of 
giveaways as lotteries. 

The Commission says it will not grant 
a new license to any station broadcasting 
such shows after September 30. That 
adds a “death sentence” to the penalties 
already provided in criminal law for 
broadcasting of lotteries. One possible 





-NBC 


THE LUCKY WINNER 
...Q trip to the North Pole.. 


. a gold-plated lawn mower 





—— 


exception, as the rules are stated, jg the 
type of giveaway offering prizes just tp 
people in the studio. 

The really big jack-pot shows give mij). 
lions of listeners chances to win prizes. 

Broadcasters insist that the lottery 
charge is unfounded. Some stations haye 
letters from postal officials, saying the 
post office does not consider their par- 
ticular programs lotteries, and that it wil] 
accept mail relating to those events. The 
law prohibiting broadcasting of lotteries 
is modeled after the law written in 1876 
to bar lotteries from the mails. 

A final decision on the lottery charge 
probably will have to be made by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Spokesmen for the 
Government and the broadcasters agree 
that each side is set to carry the fight up 
to the highest court. In the last 10 years 
FCC has won 15 cases before the $p. 
preme Court and lost two. 

The attack on giveaways cam 
after the FCC had received complaints 
that guessing games were taking an uw. 
fair amount of radio time. These pro 
grams began in the late 1930s with “Pot 
of Gold.” Last summer, with contests 
crowding the air waves, FCC warned 
that it was going to curb prize giving in 
some way. 

That warning was expected to slow or 
halt the trend to quick-money schemes. 
A national network turned down several 
programs on the theory that U.S. rules 
would soon make the whole thing illegal. 

Gift shows continued to gain, however. 
Some top-flight entertainers found their 
radio audiences thinning out as a result 
of giveaway competition. Prizes went 
higher, including more items, such as a 
trip to the North Pole, a year’s laundry 
service, a gold-plated lawn mower. In 
many cases, winners did not realize very 
much when they tried to convert their 
prizes into cash. Nevertheless, popularity 
of the programs continued. The network 
that had refused some programs jumped 
into the business. It has seven giveaways 
going now. 

With the legal position more in doubt 
than ever before, advertisers may hesi- 
tate now to contract for new giveaway 
shows. Some radio people believe the 
stunts are about due to go out of fashion 
anyway, just as did amateur hours. This 
could bring a gradual shift into other 
kinds of radio fare, and thus accomplish 
FCC’s main purpose. 

Extent of Government control 
over radio programs is not to be finally 
determined by the decision on giveaways, 
but an important precedent may be set. 
The fight on this particular type of pro- 
gram is just the latest incident in a con- 
tinuous struggle between broadcasters 
and the Government. Each side wants to 
decide what the public gets in radio 
service. 
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300,000 MOVE TO LATIN AMERICA 


Reported from BUENOS AIRES and WASHINGTON 


Hope for jobs, prospect of 
good wages, plenty of food, a 
generally better living is attract- 
ing European settlers to Latin 
America. 

Migration still falls short of 
post-war goals. Most countries 
that are in need of population 
can't finance newcomers to get 
them started. 

So Argentina, Brazil, Vene- 
wela, which offer most, are get- 
ting the biggest share of the 
DP’s and immigrants moving in. 


A wave of immigration is taking 
hundreds of thousands of Europeans 
to Latin America. Families from camps 
of displaced persons and from Italy 
and other countries where jobs are 
scarce are seeking new homes and 
chances to make a better living in the 
countries south of the U.S. 

Volume of this migration falls short of 
the millions that some officials talked 
about at the close of the war, and it is 
smaller than the movement of Europeans 
to the U.S. in the nineteenth century. 
Still, Latin America already has accepted 
around 70,000 displaced persons, about 
as many as the U.S. has received. (See 
page 52.) Adding in the Europeans who 
think there are more opportunities in 
Latin America than in their own countries 
brings the total above 300,000. 

Three countries—Argentina, Brazil 
and Venezuela—are getting the bulk of 
this immigration. 

Argentina is proving to be the most 
attractive country in Latin America for 
immigrants. Climate in much of the coun- 
try is agreeable for Europeans. There is 
plenty of good food. Jobs are available. 
Living conditions and wages average bet- 
ter than elsewhere in Latin America. 
Presence of large colonies of Europeans, 
especially Italians and Spaniards, also 
makes a strong appeal. 

The Government of President Juan D. 
Perén, through special missions and 
through its diplomats in Europe, keeps 
pointing out these advantages in order to 
encourage migration. For big immigration 
has an important place in General Perén’s 
plans. He believes Argentina, with an 
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. .. for Southern Europeans several attractions 


area a third as large as the U.S., should 
have several times its present population 
of about 16,000,000. He wants skilled 
workers for industries and unskilled labor 
for public works and farms. 

Altogether, 243,000 Europeans have 
moved to Argentina since the end of the 
war. A big percentage of this group is 
from Italy. Included also are a good many 
Spaniards, a sprinkling of Northern and 
Central Europeans and about 27,000 dis- 
placed persons. Argentina, thus, accounts 
for more than two thirds of the popula- 
tion movement now under way to Latin 
America. 

Brazil has taken about 20,000 dis- 
placed persons, nearly as many as Argen- 
tina has taken. In her attempts to attract 
other Europeans, however, Brazil is not 
as successful as Argentina. Europeans find 
the climate in much of Brazil is not satis- 
factory. Wages and standards of living, 
particularly in agriculture, do not appeal 
to most Europeans. 

Brazil especially desires settlers from 
Portugal and Italy, and she has been 
able to get several thousand of them. A 
few other Europeans, too, have moved 
in, including groups of Dutch dairy farm- 
ers. Still, Brazil is falling far short of the 
number of immigrants that she wants. 

Venezuela is eager for settlers from 
Europe, both skilled and unskilled, and 
she has been maintaining special missions 
abroad to enlist them. A dream of many 
Venezuelans is the doubling of the coun- 


try’s population of a little over 4,000,000 
within the next several years. 

Many Europeans shy away from Vene- 
zuela because of its location in the trop- 
ics. Still, most of those who do go there 
find life comfortable at moderate alti- 
tudes. Thus, Venezuela already has at- 
tracted many Southern Europeans and 
more than 12,000 displaced persons, and 
expects to get a good many more. 

Paraguay, too, is making a bid for Eu- 
ropeans by offering good land on favor- 
able terms. She has received 4,500 dis- 
placed persons and some other immi- 
grants, 

Most other countries in Latin America 
are not getting many immigrants. Some 
countries, notably Haiti and El Salvador, 
already are populated so densely that they 
do not want to bring in big numbers of 
foreigners. Others, such as Cuba and 
Chile, want mainly people with special 
skills. 

Some other countries in Latin America 
would like to have immigrants but are 
not financially able to help them get on 
their feet after arrival. And, in most of 
the countries south of the U.S., pay and 
conditions of life among the lower classes 
are not attractive to Europeans. 

Heavy migration to a majority of 
the Latin-American countries, thus, is not 
expected; but large numbers of Europeans 
are likely to continue moving to the lands 
where they are wanted most—Brazil, 
Venezuela and, particularly, Argentina. 
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‘Balkan Empire’ Fades for Soviets 


Reported from BELGRADE, ATHENS and LONDON 


Russia’s hold on Eastern Eu- 
rope is in real danger. That fact, 
alarming Moscow, is behind 
Stalin-Tito squabbles. 

It is more than a family row 
among Communists. Yugoslavia 
is gone already, Greece is slip- 
ping beyond reach, Albania is 
cut off from Moscow. 

Tito gets the blame. Problem, 
for Stalin, is how to get rid of Tito 
without losing more ground in 
the Balkans. 


Joseph Stalin’s ambitious project of 
a Balkan empire is having to be cut 
back. 

Stalin’s plan to communize Greece, 
as a major part of the Balkan project, 
is not working out. Moscow’s control 
over Yugoslavia, biggest country in the 
Balkans, has not been re-established 
despite 14 months of pressure on Pre- 
mier Tito. With both Greece and 
Yugoslavia outside the Soviet sphere, 
Albania is isolated from Moscow. 

This leaves only the Balkan countries 
of Bulgaria and Rumania and near-Bal- 
kan Hungary that Stalin can count on in 
his Balkan empire. The vision of Soviet 
access to the Mediterranean through 
Greece, of a solid Balkan flank, is fading. 

It is this situation that has given rise to 
the current exchange of insults between 
Moscow and Belgrade. For it is now real- 
ized that Premier Tito, with an assist from 
the U.S. and Greece, has disrupted So- 
viet plans for expansion and pushed Soviet 
power back from its goal. 

Tito, in addition, is threatening Stalin’s 
position as unquestioned leader of the 
Communist Party. By defying Moscow, 
appearing to set himself up as judge of 
what is or isn’t the correct party line, Tito 
is becoming Stalin’s rival, the first of any 
consequence since the late Leon Trotsky. 
Tito sympathizers inside the Communist 
Party are a problem for Stalin in Germany 
and other countries as well as in Yugo- 
slavia. Titoism, defiance of Stalin, is 
spreading. If unchecked, it can split the 
Communist Party in two. 

Stalin, therefore, is out to get rid of 
Tito by one means or another. If Tito 
won't knuckle under, Yugoslav Commu- 
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nists are instructed by Moscow to depose 
him, exile him or shoot him as a traitor. 

Tito’s sins, in Moscow's eyes, threat- 
en both Stalin’s major project in the Bal- 
kans and Stalin himself. 

Cardinal sin was committed 14 
months ago when Tito defied Stalin. Tito 
insisted on running Yugoslavia the way 
he thought best. Moscow’s idea of keep- 
ing Yugoslavia as a farm colony, produc- 
ing food and minerals for Russia but de- 
pendent on Moscow for finished goods, 
didn’t jibe with Tito’s ideas for an inde- 
pendent Yugoslavia. The break with Sta- 
lin came after undercover pressure from 
Moscow failed to convert Tito. It was 
then decided to see what public pressure, 
both from Moscow and from Tito’s Com- 
munist neighbors, would accomplish. 

Tito’s latest sin is what he has done 
to Stalin’s project to conquer Greece. As 
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things stand, this project is close to com- 
plete failure. Communist guerrillas who 
once had bases in Southern and Central 
Greece are now fighting hard to hold their 
mountain hideouts along the Albanian 
and Bulgarian borders. Tito is partly re. 
sponsible for this situation. He closed the 
Greek-Yugoslav border a few weeks ago, 
preventing guerrillas from escaping into 
Yugoslavia, where they could have reor- 
ganized, replenished their arms and sup- 
plies and crossed back into Greece to 
fight again. Now any Greek rebels who 
cross into Yugoslavia are interned and if 
possible converted to Tito’s brand of Com- 
munism. 

As a result, the Greek Army is able to 
clean out nests of rebels along the Yugo- 
slav border with some assurance that they 
will stay cleaned out. With that done, 
communication between rebels along the 
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‘COMMUNISTS, ARISE!’ 
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-Morris in Savannah Morning News 


‘YOU CAN DO BUSINESS WITH TITO’ 
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‘HOLES IN THE CURTAIN’ 








‘REINFORCING THE CONCRETE’ 
Premier Tito, with an assist from the U. S. and Greece... 
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Bulgarian and Albanian borders is next to 
impossible. Supplies and man power can't 
easily be shifted trom one border to the 
other. Having divided the rebels with the 
help of Tito, the Greek Army is now in 
the process of liquidating them altogether. 

When this process is completed, it will 
mark the end of Soviet hopes for easy ac- 
cess to the Mediterranean, the Middle 
East and Africa by way of Greece. 

U. S. aid, of course, has been the major 
factor in defeating Moscow’s hopes of an- 
nexing Greece. But Tito’s action in clos- 
ing the border has helped. It is an action 
for which he will have to pay, if Stalin 
can arrange it. 

Stalin’s problem is how to save 
what remains of his Balkan empire, how 
to punish Tito and regain control of Yugo- 
slavia without sending Soviet troops in 
to do the job. 

The risk of invasion is threefold: It 
would embitter Yugoslavs for years, stir 
up nationalist opposition in all Soviet sat- 
ellites, and perhaps blow up into World 


War III. There is no evidence that Stalin 
wants any of these results at this time. 
Less dangerous methods than invasion by 
Soviet troops are being tried. 





An economic squeeze is one such 
method. This began shortly after the 
Stalin-Tito break. It is now virtually com- 
plete. Yugoslavia no longer may sell grain, 
timber, minerals to Russia or members of 
the Soviet bloc, no longer may buy from 
that source oil, cotton, machinery or fin- 
ished goods. 

Actually, this trade represented a loss 
for Yugoslavia. Against exports to the So- 
viet sphere worth $153,000,000, Yugo- 
slavia received in return imports worth 
$137,000,000 a year. In addition, de- 
liveries of machinery and finished goods 
from Russia to Yugoslavia were slow and 
inferior in quality. 

Yugoslav trade with the West, in any 
case, is beginning to replace her trade 
with the East. Trade deals are now in ef- 
fect with Britain, France, Italy, Western 
Germany and Sweden. Total turnover of 
these trade deals will easily exceed Yugo- 
slavia’s former trade with the Soviet bloc. 
In addition, trade with the U. S. is picking 
up, and a substantial loan from the Inter- 
national Bank, of which the U.S. is prin- 
cipal backer, is in prospect. 

Stalin’s idea of an economic squeeze, 
thus, is not proving very effective. 





YUGOSLAVIA’S TITO 
. has disrupted Premier Stalin’s plans for expansion 
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Espionage, sabotage are also meth- 
ods Stalin is believed to be using against 
Tito. Damage to a Yugoslav ship and to 
mine machinery is attributed to Soviet 
saboteurs. Thirty-one Soviet citizens about 
whom Moscow is protesting are in a Yugo- 
slav jail, Tito says, because they are spies. 
Accordingly, he is quite willing to ship 
them back to Russia—if Russia really 
wants them at home. 

Rebellion against Tito, however, is 
apparently the method Stalin counts on 
most. Communist guerrillas chased out of 
Greece into Albania and Bulgaria pre- 
sumably are available for this job. The 
favored place for them to start is among 
Yugoslavia’s Macedonians, who for 
erations have dreamed of independence. 
A revolt among the Macedonians might 
create enough turmoil to unseat Tito and 
his Government. 

At the same time, 
trating its propaganda resources on an 
attempt to separate Tito’s Communist fol- 
lowers from him. In particular, Moscow is 
laying the groundwork to accuse Tito of 
making a political deal with a Western 
nation, preferably the U.S. Chace Moscow 
either sees or imagines such a deal, 
will blast Tito as a traitor to Yugoslavia as 
well as to Russia and the Communist 
Party. This charge will be repeated in the 
hope that Yugoslav Communists will 
themselves take action against Tito. 

The fact that Moscow itself has forced 
Tito into closer relations with the West 
will be ignored. The idea seems to be to 
get Tito into a position where he has to 
commit still greater sins against Stalin. 
It’s a technique similar to the one Stalin 
used in driving his old rival Trotsky out of 
Russia. 

Stalin’s project of a vast and obedi- 
ent Balkan empire, meanwhile, is in bad 
shape. The 50,000,000 people of that area 
and their 326,000 square miles of territory 
are not proving to be the firm buffer that 
Stalin had planned for Russia’s exposed 
flank. The minerals and grain of the Bal- 
kans are not completely available to Mos- 
cow. Neither Greece nor Yugoslavia can 
at present serve as a jumping-off place for 
the Middle East and Africa. 

Stalin had hoped that his deal with 
Hitler in 1939, just before the war started. 
would give him a big slice of the Balkans. 
When the deal collapsed with Hitler’s in- 
vasion of Russia, Stalin turned to his new 
allies, the U.S. and Britain. He maneu- 
vered them into letting him control most 
of the Balkans as a Soviet preserve. And 
now this wartime strategy is going down 
the drain, in large part because of Pre- 
mier Tito of Yugoslavia. 

The present prospect is that Stalin will 
cut his losses in Greece and concentrate 
on saving what is left of his Balkan em- 
pire. For that purpose, his first order of 
business is to get rid of Tito, if he can. 
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Keeps the 
apple grower in business! 


says Jonathan Davis 


s¢ 


In 16 years Mr. Davis has changed a profit-less orchard into a 


prosperous multi-thousand-dollar business in McIntosh apples. 


“With steel we mechanized and built our business”, Davis states. 


In 1933 Jonathan Davis bought over 
200 acres of run-down apple orchard 
in Bolton, Massachusetts. Erosion had 
left deep gullies. The trees were 
puny, the crop scant. But in graduate 
work at the University of Massachu- 
setts, Davis had learned a lot about 
apple growing (pomology). He 
figured he could revive almost any 
sick orchard. 

His first move was to start acquiring 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


modern tools. “The machine has taken 
over the orchard”, he says. “It won’t be 
long before it replaces the bee for cross- 
pollenization — we're experimenting 
with that right now.” With his 200 
implements and machines, over 200 
tons of steel in all, Davis has done 
wonders. His production costs have 
dropped and his yield of 500 bushels 
an acre is tops for that section. 
Thus in orchards and fields all over 


Steel works for EVERYONE 


America, steel, in the form of modern 
implements, contributes to the farm- 
er’s welfare and helps feed the nation. 
It’s a big job, one of steel’s many big 
jobs, which calls for a large, well- 
managed industry capable of volume 
production at a fair price. Among all 
the countries, only America has a steel 
industry big enough and efficient 
enough to make possible a standard of 
living such as we enjoy. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


FRANKFURT....-BONN... HELSINKI. eee.CANTON. ee. 


>> Western Germany's conservative Government, taking office with U.S. support 
and approval, is getting ready to put its Allied Supervisors on the spot. 
As the policies of the new Government are now Shaping.eceee 
More and cheaper food is to be demanded for workers, city people. 
Lower taxes, more credit are to be urged for business and industry. 
End of dismantling, end of reparations, is to be insisted on. 
German management of the Ruhr, without Allied intervention, is sought. 
Prewar-type cartels, in one form or another, are among the objectives. 
German version of free enterprise is the idea. Socialization is out. 




















>> Then, on the international front, these German policies are emerging: 
German voice in Marshall Plan, in dividing U.S. aid to Europe, is sought. 
German entry into the Council of Europe, now in session, is desired. 
German participation in the North Atlantic Pact is also to be asked for. 
But: Deal with Russia, on Russia's terms, is to be opposed. 














>> Most of these German policies are to mean sharp headaches for the U.S. and 
tension among the three occupying powers -=- U.S., Britain, France. A demand by 
the new German Government for more food will be aimed at larger imports from the 
U.S., paid for by the U.S. Pressure for lower taxes, more credit, if yielded 
to, is likely to create a problem of inflation. Problem of dismantling plants 
for reparations already finds U.S., Britain, France at loggerheads. Preference 
for free enterprise against socialization pits U.S. against Britain, means U.S. 
is backing party in power while Britain is backing the opposition Socialists. 
You find similar conflicts on the problems of the Ruhr and of cartels. 











>> When it comes to relations of the German Republic with Europe..ece 

German share of Marshall Plan is one thing U.S. will be slow to turn over, 
without strings, to the new German Government. Germans will argue, though, that, 
as part of Western Europe they ought to be treated like others in Marshall Plan. 

German membership in Council of Europe is to be easier to arrange, once 
French agree. But so far the Council is just Europe's town hall, and powerless. 

Germany in Atlantic Pact is a problem none of the Allies is ready to face. 
They wish Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the new Germany, hadn't brought it up. 
Rearming of Germany is supposed to be far in the future. Unarmed Germany can't 
be very useful in Atlantic Pact. It's an issue Allies will duck, if they can. 











>> Point to bear in mind is that the new German Republic, set up by the Allies 
to look like a nation, is soon to try to act like one. German nationalism is 
(over) 
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reviving. Allies, asking for a revived Germany as a matter of policy, are to 
get it. But Allied control over the new Germany, as it gets stronger, is to be 
correspondingly harder to maintain. Practical question before U.S. and other 


























Allies, therefore, is not so much whether to let Germans run their own show, but ™ 
when to let them. If present conservative Government, approved by U.S., is kept 
powerless, a successor Government less conservative is a logical prospect. | 
>> Feeling in Helsinki is that the Finnish Government will weather the storm fr 
of Communist-inspired strikes, give the Communists another licking. Confidence 

is based on Communist performance and on Soviet concentration elsewhere. 

Call for general strike, actually, has not been very effective. At peak, | 
perhaps 45,000 of Finland's 330,000 organized workers quit their jobs. A 

Where strikes have hurt most has been in lumbering and shipping. In other - 
unions, Communist leaders haven't shown full control over the rank and file. tro’ 

What strikes have done, apparently, is to split the labor movement wide . 
open into pro and anti-Communist factions. As things stand, two rival labor tec 
federations are likely to exist where only one existed before. The older and dor 
larger federation, solidly anti-Communist, may have about 290,000 members. The * 
new federation, run by Communists, may count on perhaps 40,000 members. Result: the 
New opportunities for jurisdictional conflicts and strikes, meat for Communists. % 

>> This result is probably all the Communists figure on for the present. rec 

Ultimate goal, a Communist Government for Finland, seems further away than sil 
it did last year, when Communists were inside the Government, running police and oe 
relations with Russia. But that was before Communists lost the election. of 

Next step, probably involving more strikes and disorders, may be to devise asi 
a way to give Russia a chance to intervene, under terms of Soviet-Finnish pact. Th 
That isn't wholly out of the picture now. Strikes in metal industries, shipping, ‘ 
if continued, will delay reparations deliveries to Russia, give basis for charge bo 
that Finland is violating provisions of the treaty. This still is possible. hor 

Odds are against this, however, for three reasons. One is that Russia is ng 
busy trying to tame Premier Tito of Yugoslavia. Another is that Finnish Commu- to 
nists have less popular support today than they had a year ago. Third reason is fo 
that the Finnish Government is solidly anti-Communist, acting as a unit. bec 

Stu 
>> Surprising thing in China is the way Chiang Kai-shek stays in the picture | 
when everybody says he is licked, and has been for months. “ 

Communists, nearing Canton, leave him relatively little of China to rule. 

U.S., after cutting off all aid, hurls a bulky White Paper at him. 

All that's left for Chiang to work with is a handful of loyal generals and 
officials, some trained troops, a gold reserve on the island of Formosa, and the x 
choice of making a last-ditch stand in Formosa or maybe Chungking. | 

But, instead of quitting, Chiang seems to be trying to make a comeback. 

Pacific-pact idea is an attempt to enlist allies, get outside support. 

U.S. friends, Chiang hopes, may revive the flow of U.S. aid. Or, as Chiang | 
sees it, U.S.-Soviet clash may yet bring U.S. back into China, by his side. 

Actually, Chiang's chances for a comeback look about as black as can be. 

Things were black at Chungking during the war, too, but with a difference. U.S. 
was with him then. So were most Chinese. Now he has no U.S. aid and few loyal 
followers in China. A comeback now probably is too much of a miracle to expect. ‘| 
; Ly 
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Life Around the World 


‘Insult Law’ in Germany keeps officials safe 


from names such as ‘jug head,’ ‘dummy’ 
| y 


FRANKFURT 

MERICANS WHO FOR YEARS have been 
A getting a certain satisfaction out of 
talking back to traffic cops and of criti- 
cizing their public officials have a little 
trouble understanding some of the things 
that go on in Germany. 

The German public officials are pro- 
tected by a special “Insult Law.” They 
don’t have to take any back talk from 
any German citizen. The law deliberately 
puts a crimp in the pastime of “cussing 
the government.” 

The Insult Law is an old one, predat- 
ing Hitler, but Americans—although not 
affected by it in any way—have difficulty 
reconciling it with the guarantees of free 
speech written into Germany’s new state 
and federal constitutions. 

In one recent case, the housing office 
of Stuttgart requisitioned an apartment 
under the pretense that the American 
Military Government had requested it. 
The apartment then was assigned to a 
German family. The ousted resident com- 
plained to the Supreme Administrative 
Court, which ruled that the action of the 
housing office was illegal. But the hous- 
ing office refused to reverse its action. 

The ousted householder wrote a letter 
to the mayor of Stuttgart, calling the 
action of his housing office “stupid petti- 
foggery.” The mayor preferred charges 
because the letter had insulted an official. 
Stuttgart courts fined the citizen. 

Germans who disregard the Insult Law 
and let go with a bit of “free speech” at 


an official often are penalized for their 
critical words. A top Hessian politician 
last autumn was sentenced to four months 
in jail for accusing the Minister of Jus- 
tice of delaying prosecution in an embez- 
zlement case. The State Supreme Court 
recently upheld the conviction. 

A Hessian mayor, visiting a nearby 
town, was sentenced to a $15 fine or 10 
days in jail for referring to the local police 
as “vagabonds.” In another Hessian town, 
Ziegenhain, a man was sentenced to a 
$10 fine or a week in jail for calling a 
rural policeman a “jug head.” 

A resident of Fulda was indicted for 
insulting both the district administrator 
and the mayor because he called the 
mayor the district administrator’s “ven- 
triloquist’s dummy.” He was fined $60. 

In the town of Niirtingen, when a po- 
liceman tried to close a bar after hours, 
a drunk made a wisecrack about the fre- 
quent drunkenness of another police of- 
ficer. The drunk was convicted of cir- 
culating “libelous rumors” against agen- 
cies of the government. 

In the early years of the occupation, the 
Allies assumed that the Insult Law would 
be voided automatically by provisions of 
Germany’s new, democratic constitutions. 
But soine courts are ruling that the law is 
not in conflict with the constitutional 
guarantee of free speech. A proposal for 
the Allies to void the Insult Law entirely 
now is under study, because the experts 
are about convinced that the Germans 
themselves will not repeal it. A recent 
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report by American Military Government 
reached this conclusion: 

“The usual custom of punishing any- 
one who insults an official indicates that 
the historic concept of the superiority and 
authority of the official is still nurtured 


by German officialdom.” R. K. 

Britons look 

to jet-filled skies 
LONDON 


IR-MINDED BRITONS are paying very 
little attention to the B-36 contro- 
versy in the U.S. these days. They are 
too busy keeping up with their own coun- 
try’s developments in jet aircraft. 

The following disclosures, all made 
within a few weeks, have been holding 
the attention bf aviation experts: 

British officials have completed tests 
on a jet-engine air liner that is expected 
to be in transoceanic passenger service in 
two years or so. The big plane has no 
counterpart in the U. S. It is powered by 
four jet engines and is counted on to de- 
velop a cruising speed of 500 miles an 
hour. The transport is to carry 36 pas- 
sengers and a crew of four. It will do most 
of its traveling at about 40,000 feet. 

Fourteen of the planes have been 
ordered by the Government-owned air 
lines. They are expected to go into com- 
mercial service in 1952. 

The Royal Air Force has announced 
that a device for refueling jet fighters in 
flight has been perfected and claims it 
will permit the speedy jets to operate nor- 
mally at long range to escort bombers. A 
British jet fighter that normally exhausts 
its fuel supply in less than an hour has 
been kept aloft more than 12 hours by 
the new refueling system. In one test the 
refueling device permitted three jet fight- 
ers to refill their tanks simultaneously in 
a minute and a half. 

Cautious announcements have been 
made about an RAF jet-powered bomber, 
the English Electric Canberra I, which 
has been put through its initial test flights. 
Other jet bombers are being made but no 
details of them have leaked out. 

The Canberra I is 65% feet long, has 
a wing span of 64 feet and is nearly 16 
feet in height. It is designed to operate at 
altitudes far above those of the RAF’s 
conventional piston-engine bombers. The 
new jet bomber, on regular missions, is 
expected to reach speeds close to the 
speed of sound. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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WHAT BRITAIN MUST DO 
AN INTERVIEW WITH GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


Editor, The Economist, London 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Geoffrey Crowther is regarded 
both in the United States and abroad as one of 
the best-informed authorities on Great Britain 
and her problems. Editor of The Economist of 
London for a decade, he has been a close observer 
of his country’s economic woes since World 
War II. On occasion he has been critical of the 
Labor Government's policies. 





To get an appraisal of Britain’s basic troubles 
on the eve of the financial talks to be held in 
Washington between British and U.S. Govern- 
men. officials, the associate editor of U.S. News 
& World Report in London interviewed Mr. 
Crowther, who talked frankly about the British 
Government and business, Socialism and the atti- 
tudes of the people in this time of crisis. 








Q What, in a nutshell, seems to be wrong with Brit- 
ain just now, Mr. Crowther? 

A Well, in a nutshell, with all the oversimplification 
that involves, the problem facing this country is that 
of bringing its balance of payments into equilibrium; 
that is to say, of earning as much as it spends in rela- 
tion with other countries. 

Q Where does the remedy seem to lie? In more plan- 
ning, more controls? 

A That is very difficult to answer just with a 
straight yes or no. On the one hand, I don’t see how we 
can get out of our difficulties without quite a lot of 
planning and controls. 

After all, if you are very short of anything, you have 
got to have some sort of rationing system. We are very 
short of foreign exchange, particularly dollars, and 
therefore we have got to have some form of control 
over the expenditure of dollars. 

But, when that has been said, I think I would take 
the view that we have overdone controls in this coun- 
try, and that perhaps we can do most good for our- 
selves by trying to find means of relaxing them rather 
than of adding to them. 

Q If the Government did remove controls, is it cer- 
tain there would be an explosion of some sort? 

A If controls on imports were removed there would 
be an explosion—the last remaining reserves of gold 
and dollars and other foreign exchange would run out 
in a week or two if people in this country were allowed 
to buy from abroad as much as they wanted to. 

There are other sorts of controls, especially on the 
internal activities of the country, which could be re- 
moved, I should have thought, with beneficial results; 
for example, there are quite a lot of controls that are 


kept on simply because nobody is willing to face an 
increase in the price of the controlled object. If there 
were an increase in the price, they say that would be 
“rationing by the purse,” which is the fashionable 
can’t phrase. 

Well, it’s my view that we ought to face rather more 
rationing by the purse, and that if we would allow 
some of these prices to rise (I am not talking about 
food and other basic necessities, but other things), 
then we could get rid of the controls and I believe that 
would lead to a stimulation of general economic ac- 
tivity. 

Q The question often is asked in the United States: 
Is British industry, at its best, able to make its way? 

A The only brief answer to that is: At its best, yes. 
We have some industries in this country that are the 
world’s finest. For example, we build the best ships in 
this country and I think the cheapest, .too—certainly 
the cheapest of all the big shipbuilders. Some of our 
other industries are still without competitors in the 
world. I think you could instance the linen indus- 
try of Northern Ireland and some of the very finest 
forms of engineering. I believe it is true that in jet 
engines this country still has a big lead. Bicycles, 
to take a homelier instance—oh, certainly at its best, 
British industry can hold its own with anybody in 
the world. 

Q Does it seem that living standards in Britain will 
have to come down for a time at least, and could those 
standards of living be cut without serious political 
trouble? 

A I don’t think that you can say flat-footedly that 
living standards must come down in this country. 
What does need to be altered is the ratio between the 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





Return toward hard work and self-help is British writer's advice—Patient i 


basically sound and can regain business health—Strength in competition 


efort that people put out in this country and the real 
remuneration that they require for it. Or to put it in 
rather more concrete terms—the British people have 
either got to give more for the standard of living that 
they already enjoy or, if they can’t or won’t give more, 
well, then they will have to suffer a reduction in their 
standard of living. For myself, I think the solution is 
to be found not in lowering the standard of living, but 
in raising the standard of output. 





Socialism’s Effect Still in Future 


Q Is Socialism helping in the present situation? 

A To answer that you will first have to define exact- 
ly what you mean by Socialism. But if you mean the 
transfer of industries to public ownership, I am certain 
you couldn’t say it was helping. I question, however, 
whether it is doing any real damage. 

I think both those who believe in Socialism and 
those who most earnestly oppose it would both agree 
that the results, whether good or bad, will take quite 
along time to emerge. After all, only one of our na- 
tionalization schemes is as much as 2% years old. 

Q Since only coal, electric power, gas and railroads, 
among basic industries, are socialized, can it be said, 
then, that Socialism is having much effect? 

A No, I don’t think it is having much effect yet. My 
own view is that it’s really a matter of very little im- 
portance who owns an industry—the important thing 
is, how is it run? And although the industries you men- 
tion have been moved into public ownership they are 
still being run by very much the same people and in 
very much the same way that they were before. The 
tesults, whatever they are, have not yet had time to 
emerge. 

Q Is the threat of socialization causing businessmen 
to hold back with new investments? 

A Well, that’s often said, and it would be difficult to 
be absolutely sure of one’s answer. But I think my an- 
swer would be: No, not to any very large extent. There 
was a report in the newspapers just a day or two ago 
of an enormous new development scheme that is be- 
ing proceeded with by Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., one 
of the biggest steel firms in the country. 

I think the reason is that in most of these firms the 
management has long ago become divorced from the 
ownership, and the managers know that they, most of 





has been reduced by strong unions, high taxes and cartels 





~—Fayer, London 


GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


them, will continue in any new regime, and therefore 
they do not feel the same sense of impending doom 
as the owners of the industry. No, it’s another illus- 
tration of the fact that far too much importance is at- 
tached in current political controversy to this fact of 
ownership; management is much more important. 

Q Another question we hear so much about in the 
United States: Aren’t some British businessmen in- 
clined to live with some inefficiency even under private 
ownership? There’s a feeling in the United States that 
British business is too inclined to divide up what it has 
rather than to push out in search of new markets or to 
face new challenges. Does that seem so? 

A Yes, I think that’s undoubtedly so, but I don’t 
want to plead guilty on behalf of British businessmen 
to that, without immediately going on to say just a 
little bit about the reasons for it, because I find that 
American businessmen are a little apt to assume that 
(Continued on page 32) 























it’s just due to a lack of moral fiber or weakness in 
character on the part of the British businessman. But 
it isn’t. It’s due to a number of historical facts, the 
most important of which are, perhaps, three. 

First, before the outbreak of the war in 1939, we’d 
had 20 years of almost unrelieved depression in this 
country. We had no great boom of the 1920s as hap- 
pened in America, and 20 years of depression naturally 
make businessmen pretty depression-minded and apt 
to think of markets as being limited rather than in- 
finitely expansible. 

Secondly, we’ve had at least a generation more than 
the American businessman of strong and powerful 
trade unions. They have been able to insist on the 
establishment of standard rates and wages and stand- 
ard conditions of work in most of the basic industries 
—oh, as long as 20 to 30 years ago. Well, standard 
rates of wages inevitably led the businessman to think 
of standard selling prices for his product. 


How Taxes Dampen Competition 


And thirdly, we’ve also had a generation more than 
the American businessman of very heavy taxation 
from the Government, which by taking away a large 
part of the rewards of success inevitably make the 
businessman turn his mind towards the possibilities of 
insuring against failure by forming all sorts of re- 
strictive arrangements with his competitors. 

Well, there are those three causes and there was also 
a bad mistake of public policy that when Great Brit- 
ain, in the early 1930s, turned over from being a free- 
trade country, and adopted the American device of a 
protective tariff, we forgot to add to it that other 
American device of antitrust legislation. 

Therefore, for nearly 20 years now, British industry 
has been protected against the foreigner, without hav- 
ing any compulsion imposed upon it to go on com- 
peting at home. And the result has been a great 
growth in restrictive associations and cartel practices 
and the like. 

Summing it all up, I’d say the indictment is certain- 
ly true; though before anything can be done about it, 
it’s necessary to understand the historical and other 
reasons why it’s happened. 

Q Does socialized industry seem able to discipline 
labor? 

A We’re in a poor position to judge yet. If you’re 
to judge by what has happened during the past two 
years, the answer must be: Quite definitely, no. But 
then those two years have been a period of full employ- 
ment when the employers are always at a disadvantage 
in imposing discipline and when the trades unions have 
an enormous bargaining advantage. And I don’t know 
that you could really establish that the nationalized 
industries have been any weaker than anybody else in 
that period. On the record, however, the evidence to 
date certainly is that they are weak collective bar- 
gainers. 

Q Does there seem to be any limit to the demand 
the public will make for social services? 


A Oh, the limit is when they realize that they’ve got 
to pay for them. That realization began to dawn op 
the country with Sir Stafford Cripps’s last budget. Ang 
I think events will drive that lesson home quickly, 

Then you will have a most interesting and difficy} 
problem in which the citizen as taxpayer will be de. 
manding cuts in expenditure while the citizen as bene. 
ficiary of social services is demanding that there shajj 
be no cuts. And it will be difficult for him to make up 
his mind which of his two incompatible demands is the 
one that he really insists upon. 


Social Security's Ceiling 


Q That leads into another question: If social ge. 
curity is so popular politically, can there really be any 
end to the rise in cost? 

A Well, I would expect that the way in which the 
social-security state wiil work is that you will have 
long periods of gradual, steady increase in expendi- 
tures alternating with sharp periods of crisis when the 
community realizes that it has gone a bit too far, and 
therefore with much pain and grief and political groan- 
ings goes through the business of making sharp cuts. 

Then it will feel a great deal better and will enter 
into another period of adding to the bills until another 
crisis blows up. I don’t think you can expect, when you 
mix social security with democratic government, a 
steady and regular development. It will be an erratic 
one. 


Workers’ Attitude Unchanged 


Q Do the workers in the socialized industries seem 
to work harder, do they feel happier, is there some sign 
that they think that they are working for themselves 
in their own industries? 

A I remember that when the railways were na- 
tionalized, in the first week or two, the newspapers 
sympathetic to the Labor Government were full of re- 
ports to the effect that the porters at Waterloo Station 
were working more willingly than they had been be- 
fore. But, for myself, I was unable to notice very much 
difference. 

In the coal mines, where you’ve got actual statistics 
of voluntary absenteeism—two long. words meaning 
staying at home when you feel like it—nationalization, 
if it has made any difference at all, has made a differ- 
ence for the worse (though that can perhaps be ex- 
plained by other reasons). 

If you take other industries that have been under 
public ownership for a longer time, for example the 
Post Office, I don’t think the ordinary observer would 
say that the Post Office employe works noticeably 
more willingly than other people; indeed, you might 
argue that he works less willingly than other people. 
On the whole, I don’t really think there’s very much 
difference. 

I’d like to add this—that there are signs that some 
of the workers in the nationalized industries, particu- 
larly the coal mines, are rather disappointed about the 
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form nationalization has taken. They’ve asked for na- 
tionalization for a generation and they always im- 
agined that in some vague way, that I think they 
never really defined to themselves, when the industry 
was nationalized it would belong to them. Now they 
discover that it doesn’t belong to them—it belongs to 
the state, and from their point of view that is quite a 
different thing. 

To use what, I believe, is Trotskyite language, what 
is happening in this country is that we’re not getting 
Socialism, we’re getting state capitalism, and that is 
rather a difference. I wouldn’t emphasize that because 
[don’t think it’s any more than a passing phase of dis- 
appointment among some people who expected too 
much. In general, the answer is that you would have 
to have a pretty powerful microscope to detect very 
much difference in the psychology of the workers after 
nationalization. 

Q Does it seem likely that the trend to Socialism 
can really be reversed? 

A Reversed? That, I think, would be very difficult. 
It would be very difficult to denationalize industry— 
to unscramble the eggs—if only because I don’t see 
where you’re going to find the private capitalists who 
will have enough money in the first place to put up to 
buy an industry back, and who, secondly, would have 
the courage to do so when they know that that partic- 
ular industry has been nationalized once, and could 
be nationalized a second time. 

Some of the smaller nationalization plans could be 
reversed. For example, the Conservative Party say 
that they will abolish the cotton-buying commission 
and reopen the Liverpool Cotton Exchange. Well, I 
think that there probably are enough of the old Liver- 
pool cotton brokers still in existence for that to be 
possible. But for the big basic industries, once they are 
nationalized, I think as a technical operation it would 
be very difficult to reverse engines. 


Britain Can Come Back 


Q Is it likely that Britain can again earn her way 
in the world? 

A Oh, I think so. I am not a pessimist about that. 
I noticed a piece in a recent copy of U. S. News & 
World Report—I’m not sure if I can find it immediate- 
ly, but I believe I can—where a sentence that caught 
my eye said: “British troubles, as far as anybody can 
see, are unsolvable.” 

Well, I just don’t agree. I think that we have a dif- 
ficult problem on our hands now, that somehow or 
other we have got to reduce the cost of production of 
our industries. But, once we’ve done that, I believe our 
basic position in the world is very sound. 

If you want a simple analogy, I would say Britain 
is like a man whose brain and constitution are still 
perfectly sound and efficient, but who has got into a 
very bad habit, shall we say, of drinking or taking 
drugs, or something of that sort. He’s going to find it 
a pretty difficult job to break himself of that habit. 
But, once he has broken himself of that single bad 


habit, then I believe that he will be fully able to earn 
his living in the world as before. 

After all, the basic, the historical advantages of 
Britain in the world still exist. We are still an island 
which can import its food and raw materials from the 
ends of the earth more cheaply than they can be 
shipped from one State of the United States to the 
other by rail. We still have a skilled and homogeneous 
population. We still have a body of capital equipment 
which, though inferior to the American, is superior to 
that of anybody else. We still have the commercial 
know-how. We still have a great deal of industrial 
skill. 

Once we can cure ourselves of this bad habit of try- 
ing to sell our goods too expensively, you will find that 
the competitive position of Britain in the world can be 
just as strong in the future as it has been in the past. 


When Is Aid Unnecessary? 


Q When, in your opinion, might help from the 
United States become unnecessary? 

A I don’t think I’d like to predict that at all. If you 
want to be a cynic you could give the answer that 
American help will cease to be necessary on the day 
that it stops. There is always a tendency, so long as 
help is forthcoming, to talk about doing the things that 
it will be necessary to do in the future, rather than do- 
ing them now. 

Q Would a cut in the value of the pound solve, or 
tend to solve, Britain’s problem? 

A I don’t think you can use the word “solve.” I 
think it might help. It’s difficult to be sure, but my 
personal view is that if done at the right moment it 
would help quite a bit. But it wouldn’t be by any 
means a solution, because when one talks about a 
cut in the value of the pound one means a cut in 
terms of the dollar. There is no question, I think, 
of the pound falling in value relatively to the other 
currencies of the world, and yet it is in those other 
currencies that we must do by far the greater part 
of our trade. 

A cut in the value of the pound will make our goods 
cheaper in the United States, but won’t make them 
cheaper in Germany, or in France, or in Africa, or in 
Asia, or in Australasia, or in the other places, where, 
in fact, we sell most of them. No, it’s a help, but it does 
not really absolve us from the necessity of doing the 
basic thing, and that is, reducing our costs of produc- 
tion expressed in the pound sterling here at home. 


More Dollar Loans Opposed 


Q Would you say that new and larger loans are to 
become necessary from the United States? 

A It would be a mistake on everybody’s part to 
think in terms of further loans. You remember that one 
quarter of Marshall aid is in the form of loan rather 
than grant. And there was great unwillingness in this 
country to accept that, simply on the grounds that if 


(Continued on page 34) 
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you take a loan you promise to repay, and it is really 
extraordinarily difficult to see how this country is ever 
going to be able to repay further dollar loans. 


If Gold’s Price Were Raised — 


Q Is there something to be gained if the United 
States would raise the price of gold? 

A A higher price for gold would be of great value to 
South Africa and Canada and the other gold pro- 
ducers of the world. And since it would put more dol- 
lars into circulation in the world it would, therefore, 
at least indirectly, assist the United Kingdom. But I 
don’t think I would advocate a rise in the price of gold 
simply for its own sake. 

If it can be used as a lubricant, so to speak, in some 
much wider world-wide plan of financial reconstruc- 
tion, well and good. Taken by itself, it strikes me far 
too much as a piece of special pleading for the benefit 
of the gold producers. 

Q What is Britain to do when Germany really gets 
back into production and when Japanese industry is 
fully restored? Does it seem likely that that will add 
to the present problems? 

A It will. I have heard it said that there is more rea- 
son for Britain to be scared of a lack of competitive 
power relative to Germany than relative to the United 
States. Britain and America are not, broadly speaking, 
competitive countries. We don’t sell the same things 
in the same places. But Britain and Germany are com- 
petitors and have been in the past. We do sell very 
much the same things in the same places. 

Part, at least, of the reason why our exports are now 
50 per cent by volume higher than they were before 
the war is that Germany for the time being is out of 
the world’s export markets, and, if Germany comes 
back, we’re going to have a pretty hard fight on our 
hands. And the same, in perhaps only slightly smaller 
degree, applies to Japan. 


Eastern Europe a Small Market 


Q Do you see any way out that would involve an 
end of the barriers of trade with Russia? What can 
Russia offer in Eastern Europe to help Britain? 

A Broadly speaking, there never has been very much 
trade between Great Britain and Eastern Europe and 
I don’t think the possibilities are very great—even if 
there weren’t the well-known political difficulties in 
the way. 

It is a favorite idea, particularly of opinion on the 
left wing of the Labor Party, that even if difficulties in 
trading with the United States become very great, they 
can be compensated for by additional trade with 
Eastern Europe. To my mind that is almost completely 
an illusion. I don’t think that any such trade could be 
done, certainly not in large volume. 

Q Does this situation seem to boil down to long- 
term U.S. investment abroad? 

A Well, that’s one of these large questions that it’s 
a little bit difficult to answer briefly. I feel quite sure 


that one of the big continuing problems before the 
world is how to solve the problem of the American 
balance of payments—I said American and I mean 
American. 

We have been talking about the British balance of 
payments, which is chronically in deficit, but there js 
equally a problem about the American balance of pay. 
ments, which is chronically in surplus. And, of course, 
throughout the world as a whole all the surpluses must 
equal al! the deficits. 

A problem to which American statesmen are giving 
their minds and will continue to have to give their 
minds is how the world can be provided with enough 
dollars to buy the goods from the United States that 
it wants to buy and that America wants it to buy, 
When you suggest that can be solved by a large pro- 
gram of investment by America, then there are further 
difficulties. 

Investment requires the payment of interest over 
the years and eventually a repayment of the principal. 
Now those payments to the lender, that is to say to 
the United States, can only be made in goods. There- 
fore it is possible to envisage investment by the United 
States in other countries only where you can see the 
loan leading to the development of such resources as 
will enable the borrowing country not merely to in- 
crease its exports generally, but to increase its exports 
to the United States. 

Now there are some such projects—new ones can be 
thought of every year—but I very much doubt whether 
remunerative investment projects in that sense can be 
thought of in sufficient volume to solve the problem 
of the chronic surplus in the American balance of pay- 
ments. 


U.S.: Seller Who Doesn’t Buy 


Q The United States might buy more abroad, but 
how can it be induced to do so when its industries can 
produce the same goods more cheaply at home? 

A I agree that is a very difficult problem. And 
when I talk about the chronic problem of the surplus 
in the American balance of payments that is what I 
have in mind: the great difficulty of the rest of the 
world in selling enough to America. But I think it 
would be defeatist to say there was nothing that can 
be done about it. 

To begin with, we in Europe continue to hope that 
you Americans will go on with the good work of the 
last 15 years in reducing your tariff rates. The rates of 
protective tariff that you still charge on many British 
and European goods are very high. 

In addition to the actual tariff duty, I don’t know 
that Americans realize that the network of customs 
regulations, practices and procedures that have to be 
got through before you can actually bring goods into 
the United States is a far thicker maze than anything 
that exists in any other country. 

Anybody who tries to sell goods to the United States 
finds that the tariff duty he has got to pay is almost 
the smallest of the obstacles that he has to overcome. 
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There is an immense amount of pure bureaucratic red 
tape and obstructionism. We like to think that some 
day Americans will wake up to that and do something 
about it. 

But even when everything has been done that can 
be done about the American tariff and customs prac- 
tices, the basic difficulty that you have mentioned will 
still remain: How can Americans be expected to buy 
foreign goods when they can produce the same goods 
cheaper themselves? 


Cheaper Goods Needed 


Well, of course, the answer to that is that the foreign 
goods must be made cheaper, if they are not cheaper 
now. In the long run the value of the dollar relative to 
other currencies will have to rise. There is always some 
price at which goods can be sold, and for myself I don’t 
know that that process would have to go very far. 

After all, the goods that foreign countries sell to the 
United States are in most cases a quite tiny fraction 
of the American market. If you leave aside the food- 
stuffs and the raw materials that are bought by 
America and confine yourself to manufactures, I think 
you will find that the total imports of manufactures 
into the United States are not much more than 1 per 
cent of the total of manufactures sold in the U.S. 

Now it wouldn’t take very much cheapening of 
sterling or other currencies, so it would seem to me, be- 
fore one or two additional products got past the line 
and became cheaper than the corresponding American 
products. And if the fraction were raised from 1 per 
cent to 2 per cent, that would hardly be noticeable to 
anybody in America, but it would make a very great 
difference to the balance of payments of the European 
nations. 

Q I take it that you do regard tariffs and related 
duties and regulations still to be a major barrier to 

selling in the United States? 

A I think tariffs and the regulations are a barrier, 
undoubtedly, but I think we are deceiving ourselves, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, if we think that even the 
total abolition of the United States tariff would solve 
the problem. 

No, you have a real economic problem—for which 
there is no precedent in past history—of a country, 
the United States, whose demand for other countries’ 
goods is so relatively low, and the demand of other 
countries for whose goods is so relatively high, that it 
is a problem of the greatest technical difficulty to see 
how the two sides of the account can be made to 
balance. 


‘Healthy’ Fear of Losing Job 


Q In summing up, Mr. Crowther, have you in mind 
for Britain a plan of action, or would you suggest a 
few priorities in the order of their importance? 

A It seems to me that there is one thing that needs 
doing in this country that is so much more important 
than any other that it can be allowed to stand almost 


by itself, and that is to reduce costs of production. Or, 
to put it in another way, to restore the British people’s 
belief in giving value for money. Now it’s easy to say 
that, but how can you do it? How can you reduce costs 
of production, how can you restore a belief in the value 
of money? We shall have to tackle it in a number of 
different ways. 

For example, I’ve got into a lot of trouble in this 
country recently for saying that so long as we have 
such a total absence of unemployment as we have now, 
you can’t expect people to work as well as they might 
do. I’m not advocating a recurrence of the mass unem- 
ployment that we had in the 1930s. But unless a man 
has a certain healthy apprehension of losing his job, 
you can’t expect him to work as well as he might do. 
Well, that’s one thing. 

The second is to review the activities of the state. 
Taxation is so heavy now that there really is very 
little reward for anybody to work any harder. And I’m 
not only talking about the high-income executive, I’m 
talking about the ordinary workingman. He knows 
that, as soon as his earnings exceed about $30 a week 
for a single man (rather more for a family man), as 
much as 36 per cent is deducted in tax off any addi- 
tional money that he makes. Well, that is quite a con- 
siderable disincentive to work. 


‘Too Easy to Lead a Soft Life’ 


Next, the social services. Though I’m one of their 
most convinced advocates, I think they’ve been al- 
lowed to run riot in this country. It’s been made a little 
too easy to lead a soft and easy life, and in various 
ways we have got to put that right. 

One could go on making a number of other sug- 
gestions of this general sort, but basically what is 
needed, I think, is what you can almost call a moral 
revolution. We have slipped in the last generation in 
England into believing that the world not merely owes 
us a living, but that the world will meet its obligations 
and provide us with a living. 

And the old Victorian belief that a high standard of 
living comes from a high standard of production, or, 
to quote another famous slogan, that “He who does 
not work, neither shall he eat,” has been allowed to 
slide too much into the background. And without go- 
ing back fully, or even as much as half way, to the old 
doctrine of hard work and self-help, we have got to 
make some moral return in that direction. 

We have got to be willing to face the uncomfortable 
fact that the world values the services of the British 
people less highly than they value them themselves. 
There really is no escape from that. There is no appeal 
from the verdict of the world market place. Until we 
are prepared to make that moral adjustment, it’s no 
good talking about economic remedies. 

But, once that moral readjustment is made, then I 
think the economic policies will follow by themselves, 
that they will be relatively easy and that they will not 
cause one-tenth part of the pain and grief that people 
expect. 
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Hoey-Rogers-Flanagan Team, Investigating the Five Percenters, 
Works by Court Methods and Lets Chips Fall Where They May 


A three-man team is turning the hear- 
ings of a Democratic-dominated Senate 
committee into a red-faced interlude for 
some White House officials. Members of 
the team seem unimpressed by the direc- 
tion in which the chips fly; they keep 
hacking away with questions about the 
way so-called five percenters tried to in- 
fluence Government contracts and deci- 
sions. Members of the team are: 
>Senator Clyde R. Hoey, of North 
Carolina, Democratic chairman of an in- 
vestigations subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures. He pre- 
sides over the hearings with dignity and 
aplomb, trying to hold them to a stern 
and impartial presentation of facts that 
will chart a future course for Govern- 
ment agencies. 
> William P. Rogers, chief counsel for 
the investigating group. He studies the 
evidence, arranges for the appearance of 
witnesses, presents facts to the Commit- 
tee, unraveling in detail a story of the 
efforts of various men to sway the action 
of Government officials by using the 
names of influential men. 
> Francis D. Flanagan, chief assistant 
counsel and the principal investigator. He 
is rounding up witnesses and documents 
to furnish a factual basis for the opera- 
tions of the Committee, digging through 
files of correspondence, busy with tele- 
phone calls and interviews, trying to con- 
vert fleeting rumors into substantial facts. 

The work of these three is charting 
the course of the inquiry. They are aided 
at all times by Committee members, par- 
ticularly by such Republicans as Senators 
Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin; Karl 
E. Mundt, of South Dakota, and Mar- 
garet Smith, of Maine. The collective 
effort is producing a search for facts in 
the welter of rumors that have grown 
up around Government activities. 

The disclosures have caused embar- 
rassment around the White House. First 
came the story of gifts of deep freezers, 
paid for by a Chicago perfume company, 
to members of the White House entour- 
age designated by Maj. Gen. Harry H. 
Vaughan, military aide to President Tru- 
man. General Vaughan said there was 
nothing wrong about the gifts, two of 
which were ordered for Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson and Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder, who then were 
serving on other jobs. 

Pursuing the relationship between 
General Vaughan and John Maragon, a 
Greek immigrant who was working for 
the perfume company when the: gifts 
were made, the Committee brought out 
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interesting testimony. It developed state- 
ments that Mr. Maragon had collected 
fees for his work with various compa- 
nies. Other witnesses said Mr. Maragon 
sometimes claimed to be acting for Gen- 
eral Vaughan. 

A series of documents was presented 
that indicated how Mr. Maragon and 
officials of the perfume company man- 
aged to get into and out of Europe, 
aboard Army planes, at about the time 
the fighting stopped at the end of the 
war—when it was all but impossible for 
other businessmen to get there. 

One of the documents, signed with 
General Vaughan’s name, requested the 
State Department to make arrangements 
for Mr. Maragon’s trip. This memoran- 
dum bore a penciled note that the Gen- 
eral had said President Truman person- 
ally was interested. Evidence was pre- 
sented that the perfume-company officials 
carried with them letters on White House 
stationery to obtain special courtesies, 
were designated as persons authorized 
by the President to travel, and brought 
back $53,405 worth of perfume essence 
in an Air Transport Command plane. 

On one of the trips, the evidence in- 
dicated, Mr. Maragon tried to bring 





“SENATOR HOEY AND WITNESS 


perfume essence into the country labeled 
as champagne which he described as for 
the White House. This effort was blocked 
by customs officials. 

These were the main outlines of the 
case that the Committee investigators 
laid down, before Mr. Maragon and 
General Vaughan were called upon to 
reply. Mr. Maragon, explaining that he 
was acting on advice of his lawyer, de- 
clined to reply to the charges on the 
ground that his answers might tend to 
incriminate him. 

Senator Hoey presided gravely over 
the hearings. He agreed that Mr. Mara- 
gon had the right to refuse, on constitu- 
tional grounds, to reply to the questions. 
And he showed no surprise at the tum 
the hearings had taken. If he were not 
a Sunday-school teacher of many years’ 
standing, the Senator might be said to 
have a poker face. He speaks with re- 
straint and reiterates that the Committee 
is trying to be fair to all. 

In early stages of the hearings, the 
Committee took secret testimony in order 
that it might examine carefully some of 
the charges, and make certain of the 
factual ground, before it made them pub- 
lic. President Truman, at a White House 
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“BOBBY, YOUR MIDDLE NAME MUST BE ‘MUD’:” 


“x 7 oU’VE fallen into that mud hole so often, Bobby, that 
we've got to do something. When Daddy gets home, 
we'd better ask him to fill it in for keeps.” 

In businesses, too—large and small—it’s only common 
sense to eliminate accidents. 

One efficient way is to invest in Hardware Mutuals work- 
men’s compensation insurance. It not only covers payments 
to injured personnel, but provides expert help for any policy- 
holder in correcting the causes of accidents. As a result, em- 
ployes are helped to pursue their duties with less worry, 
they have greater confidence in you, they back you up with 


the kind of help you need to do a real job. 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy represents many 
clear-cut benefits—carefully trained representatives—fast, 
friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service — prompt, fair 
claim handling. Also, Hardware Mutuals have returned divi- 
dend savings to policyholders every year since organization. 


Phone Western Union 


Get acquainted the new, easy way! Just call Westérn Union 
by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name 
and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE. . HOoME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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press conference, implied that the Com- 
mittee was withholding testimony that 
would put the Vaughan story in a better 
light. The implication that his Committee 
was being unfair brought a release of the 
testimony with a stinging statement from 
Mr. Hoey. 

The Senator is 71; he thinks and acts 
like a Southern gentleman of the old 
school. In the new and temporary quar- 
ters of the Senate, cramped into the 
space that it occupied before the Civil 
War, Senator Hoey is the only man who 
dresses in keeping with the surroundings 
that knew Clay and Webster and Cal- 
houn. He wears, habitually, a frock coat 
—or an English walking coat—a wing col- 
lar and a flower in his buttonhole. 

Politically, the Senator is a staunch 
Democrat. In 1928, so many Democrats 
in North Carolina deserted Alfred E. 
Smith that Herbert Hoover carried the 
State. Mr. Hoey supported Mr. Smith. 
Last year, when State’s Rights Demo- 
crats of the South were moving out of the 
party, Mr. Hoey stood by President 
Truman. 

The Senator’s father was a Confederate 
Army captain who fell upon hard times 
as a cotton planter. As a youngster; Mr. 
Hoey’s education was limited to grade 
school. But at 16, he was running a news- 
paper at Shelby, N. C., going to summer 
school and studying law. He hung out 
a shingle and became one of the State’s 
outstanding lawyers. 

Senator Hoey is the only man in the 
history of his State who has been elected 
as a State Representative, a State Sena- 
tor, Governor, a member of the House 
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JAMES V. HUNT 
. data from a diary 


of Representatives, and United States 
Senator. In 1944, with four opponents, 
the Senator carried 97 of the 100 coun- 
ties in North Carolina, including the 
home counties of all his opponents. His 
term ends in 1951. 

A long legal background causes Sena- 
tor Hoey to insist upon an orthodox pres- 
entation of evidence before his Commit- 
tee and a chance that all may be heard 
on charges involving them 

Mr. Rogers fits easily into this mode 
of operation. Time and again, he puts 
into the record a summary of alleged ir- 
regularities, pointing out that they did, or 
did not, result in the granting of Govern- 
ment contracts. 


At 14, Mr. Rogers started working 
summers. He did manual labor, sold 
brushes, did a little of everything. He 


topped his class in high school, got a 
scholarship to Colgate University. There, 
he waited on tables, washed dishes, won 
honors and a scholarship to Cornell law 
school. Each summer, he worked in a law 
office, and he emerged with a job in the 
litigation department of a topflight Wall 
Street law firm. 

Soon after, as a political independent, 
Mr. Rogers became an assistant district 
attorney of New York County. He pre- 
pared briefs, argued appeals, tried cases. 
During the war, he was in the Navy. He 
wound up as lieutenant commander and 
administrative officer of an air group unit. 
By this time. he was a registered Repub- 
lican, but he went back to his old job in 
New York under a Democrat. He stayed 
there until he came to Washington. One 
of his most publicized cases was the in- 
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vestigation into Air Force Procurement 
It sent Maj Gen. Bennett E. Meyers to jai 

Mr. Flanagan worked with him o, 
that case. At 37, one year older than \y 
Rogers, Mr. Flanagan has had 10 years ¢ 
tough investigative experience. He wa 
trained in the kind of work that produced 
the diary and the transcripts of telephony 
conversations of James V. Hunt, the map. 
agement counselor whose work has bee) 
under fire. 

Like Mr. Rogers, Mr. Flanagan jg , 
New Yorker. He grew up at Dunkit 
went to Canisius College at Buffalo and 
to Georgetown law school in Washingto, 
He spent a year in the Treasury and si 
years as a special agent for the FBI be. 
fore becoming an investigator for Senat 
committees. He is a Democrat. 

Some of Mr. Flanagan’s most pub. 
licized cases have been the Howard 
Hughes inquiry and the investigations of 
Representative Andrew J. May of Ken. 
tucky and the late Theodore G. Bilbo of 
Mississippi. 

The hope of the team is that their 
evidence will make Government officials 
more careful in handling Government 
business; that it will show an easier way 
for small businessmen to deal with Gov- 








ernment, and that Government agencies 
will require firms to report whether they 
have hired agents to help work out deals 
for them with the Government. 

When the Committee finishes, it wil 
recommend some such action. And what: 
ever evidence of irregularities is tured 
up will be given to the proper depart. 
ments to be handled. In the meantime, 
the three-man team keeps plugging away 
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Special Report. 


(This article represents the result of an 








) extensive research on a problem of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 
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easier now, too. 

Survey shows builders are 
keeping busy, although hous- 
ing demand is off a bit. Trend 
among buyers is to moderate- 
priced homes. 


Your building costs for a new home, 


rates. 

The outlook, in some detail, is given 
in what follows, based on FRB and inde- 
pendent studies of the changing trend in 
building costs: 

Lumber costs, a large share of total 
building costs, have dropped an average 
of 10 per cent below peak prices last 
year. But output is smaller than last year 


offer some minor reduction in this build- 
ing cost. 

Over all, the price you may expect to 
pay for building materials is about 6 per 
cent below a year ago, about 8 per cent 
below the peak reached last autumn. Size 
of those reductions, in the face of supplies 
that are ample for the first time in eight 
years, is limited by high wage costs in 
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Building-Cost Changes: 
What’s Happened to the 
*5,000 House of 1939 
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and a virtual elimination of overtime pay. 
There is some prospect of another round 
of wage raises by next spring, but that, 
too, is likely to be offset by more effi- 
ciency and by use of more prefabricated 
materials, in the opinion of Government 
experts. 

Builders’ profit margins, already 
down considerably, may be squeezed fur- 
ther in the coming year. Markups by 
building contractors are not covered by 
official figures, but the average profit now 
is thought to be about 10 per cent of the 
sales price. It may be trimmed somewhat 
more. 

Financing costs, too, are in a down- 
ward trend. A general decline in interest 
rates has made 4 per cent GI loans and 

% per cent FHA loans more attractive 
to lenders. Both types are on the increase. 
Proportion of mortgages costing 5 per 





possible savings from new cost-cutting de- 
signs. By waiting, he may save more, al- 
though coming increases in labor costs 
could offset any future cutbacks in cost. 
In either case, his financing will be easier, 
and quality of his materials and workman- 
ship are certain to be improved over that 
of the last few years. How much he stands 
to save still depends on local conditions. 
Varying reductions in cost, for instance, 
have resulted in this: The same house 
can be erected in Shreveport, La., for 
$7,250; for $8,250 in Louisville, Ky., 
and for $8,268 in Milwaukee, Wis. 

What’s happening on a national 
scale, however, shows what trends to ex- 
pect in the individual’s home town. For 
example: 

Rate of building, over all, is rising 
far more than normally at this time of 
year. The physical amount of new con- 
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THAT NEW HOUSE— 
—to get the price down: smaller, more compact, fewer luxuries 


cent or more is on the decline. Bills pend- 
ing in Congress are expected to step up 
this trend toward cheaper and easier fi- 
nancing, particularly of moderate-priced 
homes. 

New designs are reducing further 
the prices of houses being built. There is 
an increase in the proportion of smaller 
houses. New techniques, new materials, 
and more standardization are changing 
the style of homes, lowering cost more 
than cutbacks in material prices would 
indicate. For example, heating systems 
are showing a trend away from hot-water 
circulation to hot-air circulation, which 
costs considerably less to install. 

To the individual, this outlook means 
that, by building now instead of last year, 
he may save about 8 per cent on actual 
building costs, plus a share of his build- 
er’s profit and premium payments, plus 
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struction being started is more than twice 
that of six months ago. Yet a large share 
of this new building is in apartment de- 
velopments, in public-utility expansion, 
and in Government construction of new 
schools, roads and bridges. There is a 
shift toward more public works and more 
Government-subsidized low-cost housing. 
The number of single-family houses 
started in the last six months is down to 
345,000 from 377,000 in the second half 
of last year. And a larger proportion of 
those houses is in low-cost residential de- 
velopments. 

Demand for housing is off. Addi- 
tion to the housing supply since war’s 
end has been large, from conversion of 
existing houses as well as from new con- 
struction. The number of dwelling units 
completed and put on the market last 
year was the highest in history. A. great 





expansion in the number of new apart. 
ments also has eased the demand. How 
much this has affected current demand is 
shown by the steady decline in the price 
of old houses. 

Type of new housing, as a result, js 
shifting to lower-priced homes in an ef. 
fort to tap new markets. Most new houses 
built for speculation are smaller, more 
compact, and have fewer luxury features. 
in order to sell for lower prices. 

Amount of lending, in turn, is drop- 
ping for individual house financing. Total 
financing for new houses is down about 
8 per cent under the rate last year, 
Housing loans by commercial banks are 
down nearly a fifth. Savings and loan 
associations report a 10 per cent drop. 
Only mutual savings banks show any 
increase in mortgage lending. Result 
is to make financing easier to get in 
the period ahead. 

Prospects are good for the rate of 
private building of new houses to remain 
high, nonetheless. An FRB survey of fam- 
ily buying plans from coast to coast shows 
a large number of families who intend to 
buy or build homes in the near future, 
with family incomes relatively high and 
a large amount of dollar savings. More- 
over, the Board points out, there is this 
situation: “In contrast to last year, when 
private lenders were asking higher in- 
terest rates and larger equities than earlier 
and borrowers were asking for lower rates 
and larger loans, during the past few 
months lenders and borrowers appear to 
have been reaching more agreement on 
middle ground.” 

In addition, the Board states, “The 
quality of design, equipment, and work- 
manship has improved in most areas, and 
many potential buyers have become rec- 
onciled to the high level of prices.” 

Even more important as a factor in 
keeping the rate of building high is a new 
home-financing bill before Congress. Un- 
der provisions of that bill, Government 
guarantees are to be increased for both 
GI and FHA loans, and a secondary mar- 
ket for Government-insuréd mortgages is 
to be extended. Veterans, for example, 
stand to have their GI mortgage guaran- 
tee increased from $4,000 to $7,500. Both 
veterans and nonveterans are set to bene- 
fit from an increased FHA guarantee for 
lower-cost housing. And the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association’s secondary 
market for such loans is to be increased, 
under the new bill, from $1,500,000,000 
to $3,000,000,000. Result is to be easier 
financing, more incentive for moderate- 
income families to build. 

The trend, thus, appears to be 
toward a more normal building situation, 
with the cost of building leveling out or 
declining only slightly further and with 
the amount of private building likely to 
remain relatively high. 
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ClO SPLIT THREATENS EMPLOYERS 


Strikes Feared in Purge of Left-Wingers 


ClO’s long-delayed purge of 
left-wingers is believed near. 
Eleven unions, with 600,000 
members, are marked for expul- 
sion unless they secede. Outcome 
will add to employers’ problems. 

Raiding, strikes, fights to take 
over existing contracts are sure to 
result. A third labor federation, 
rivaling ClO and AFL and follow- 
ing Communist line, probably 
will result. 


New problems for employers and 
workers in various industries are likely 
to develop out of the approaching 
showdown between left and right 
wings of the CIO. This showdown is 
expected to end with expulsion or 
withdrawal of left-wing unions from 
CIO and the launching of a third labor 
federation that will follow the Com- 
munist line. 

Resulting clashes between right-wing 
CIO and AFL unions and the new radical 
unions probably will produce strikes, 
membership raids and struggles to take 
over the labor contracts in numerous 
plants. Employers often will be caught in 
the middle between the rival groups. 
Workers will be urged to switch affiliation 
from one union to another. Union treas- 
uries will be tapped for “organizing 
drives” aimed at capturing local unions 
of rival outfits. 

The CIO split has been widening for 
months. The name-calling period is over, 
and the action is about to start. Right- 
wingers will try to oust the present leaders 
of the CIO Electrical Workers, largest 
left-wing union, at its convention opening 
September 19. Then, on October 31, the 
national CIO convention will meet, with 
many Officials in favor of expelling several 
left-wing affiliates. 

At the CIO convention, top officials 
will have the votes to oust the leftist 
unions. The left faction, in mapping its 
strategy, has to decide whether to wait 
for expulsion at the convention or to 
secede voluntarily in advance. Right- 
wingers would prefer the opposition to 
pull out of CIO. They think this would 
help in winning over local unions now 
affiliated with the leftist organizations. 
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The prospect, then, for employers 
and workers, is something like this: 

The CIO Electrical Union probably 
will be torn into two unions, regardless 
of which faction wins at the Electrical 
Workers’ own convention. The right 
wing has lined up more votes than it 
ever had before in this organization, but 
present indications are that the left wing 
will win out. President Albert J. Fitz- 








oes 


HARRY BRIDGES OF THE LONGSHOREMEN 
...aNo. 1 target for the right wing 


gerald and other left-wing leaders have 
an advantage because they control the 
union’s executive board and convention 
committees. 

Mr. Fitzgerald may win re-election 
only to see right-wing locals swing over 
into a new CIO electrical union. On the 
other hand, if right-wingers capture con- 
trol of the Electrical Workers, the other 
faction is expected to pull out and form 
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ALBERT FITZGERALD OF THE ELECTRICAL WORKERS 
... the No. 1 union for the left wing 
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a rival union affiliated with a new party- 
line federation. 

A far-left federation can count on 
about 11 CIO affiliates eventually lining 
up in the organization, either because of 
expulsion from CIO or after voluntary 
withdrawal. CIO officials reportedly have 
considered expelling only a few of the 
leftists, believing that the rest would have 
to secede. Eleven of CIO’s 41 affiliated 
unions have been faithful to the Com- 
munist Party line during the early stages 
of the internal fight. Harry Bridges, pres- 
ident of the Longshoremen, has taken the 
lead for the left wing in this fighting, and 
is a No. 1 target for expulsion. 

The new federation, even if it takes 
over 11 CIO unions, will be small in com- 
parison with the AFL and CIO. The AFL 
lists 107 affiliated unions with 7,200,000 
members. CIO claims over 6,000,000 
members. These figures include U. S. and 
Canadian unions. 

Membership of the left-wing CIO 
groups is estimated at 600,000 by CIO 
officials, while left-wingers claim they 
have more than 1,000,000 members. How- 
ever, these unions are expected to lose 
many members through transfers of local 
unions to right-wing organizations. 

The 11 left-wing unions are the Elec- 
trical Workers, Longshoremen, Farm 
Equipment Workers, Food and Tobacco 
Workers, American Communications As- 
sociation, Marine Cooks & Stewards, 
Office & Professional Workers, Public 
Workers, Fur & Leather Workers, Allied 
Fishermen, and Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers. 

Employers having contracts with those 
unions may find rival groups trying to in- 
vade the shops. In some industries, where 
a left-wing union is strongly entrenched, 
the other unions probably will not launch 
raids immediately. In most of the indus- 
tries, however, right-wingers will try to 
take over the contracts. Raids by left- 
wing unions also will be made on plants 
under contract to other unions. 

Strikes are likely to occur in cases 
where unions are afraid to wait for a 
bargaining election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board, or where 
a union is trying to prove that it is fight- 
ing harder for wage increases than the 
competing outfit. On the other hand, some 
unions may be anxious to settle on wages 
without a fight to retain their bargaining 
rights. 

Bargaining elections often will settle 
these interunion fights without strike ac- 
tion. But, even here, employers may find 
that production is slowed down by the 
pre-election campaigning inside the 
plants. Left-wing union leaders are sign- 
ing non-Communist affidavits in order to 
make sure that their unions can get on the 
ballot for the NLRB elections. 

When a union wins an NLRB election, 
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the law requires that the employer bar- 
gain with the union, even if he suspects 
that the union officials are pro-Commu- 
nist. The Justice Department is investi- 
gating several of these affidavits to deter- 
mine whether their denials of Commu- 
nist affiliation are false. Conviction could 
bring a fine or imprisonment. 

A lack of funds is expected to handi- 
cap the party-line unions in the election 
showdowns. Few of these unions have 
adequate reserves for a long organizing 
battle. Several had to depend largely 
upon loans and gifts from the national 
CIO in past years. For example, CIO 
reports having given $143,000 to the 
Office & Professional Workers in recent 
years. Now the CIO will use such funds 
to set up new unions to compete with 
the left-wing groups. 

That is one reason why the Electrical 
Workers Union is so important to the 
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dent’s fact-finding board. However, jp. 
dividual firms in several industries haye 
been completing wage contracts without 
waiting for steel. This is what has beep 
happening elsewhere while the steel pane| 
deliberated: 

Coal negotiations are being delayed 
until mid-September, with no evidence of 
any progress made so far. A peacefyl 
settlement in steel probably would result 
in a speed-up of coal talks. 

Auto firms and the CIO Auto Work. 
ers also are not expected to make much 
headway on contract terms until steel 
settles. Negotiations with several auto 
firms are dragging. Ford Motor Co. still 
is the main target of the UAW. 

Electrical-equipment = manufactur- 
ers have told CIO Electrical Workers 
that they do not intend to follow any wage 
pattern fixed in steel, because of differ- 
ences in business prospects of the indus- 
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FACT FINDERS COLE, DAUGHERTY AND ROSENMAN 
... much more than steel is involved 


leftists. They could use this union’s treas- 
ury to help carry weaker affiliates. 

The final outcome of all the fight- 
ing is expected to be a major victory for 
the right-wing unions. The pro-Commu- 
nist federation probably will be reduced 
to a small and not-too-powerful outfit. 
But, before that happens, employers and 
workers in numerous industries are to 
go through considerable trouble. 


FOURTH ROUND LAGS 
IN WAIT. ON STEEL 


The fourth round of wage increases, in 
general, is marking time. Many employ- 
ers and unions want to see whether a 
strike in steel can be avoided on the 
basis of recommendations from the Presi- 


tries. Wage talks have .been dragging 
here. too. 

Aircraft plants have a possible wage 
pattern in a 5-cent raise accepted by the 
independent Machinists Union at Lock- 
heed. Other unions declined to recognize 
this as the industry figure, however. 

Hosiery firms settled with the inde- 
pendent Hosiery Workers Union without 
a wage increase. This is in line with zero 
settlements elsewhere in textiles. 

Transit workers in several cities re- 
ceived pay raises ranging from 1.5 to 10 
cents an hour. 

Shoe plants in eastern Massachusetts 
won in arbitration proceedings when the 
arbitrators rejected a CIO request for a 
10-cent raise. 

Railroad equipment. The Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. granted a 6-cent 
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raise to one group of workers, and 4 cents 
to others, in negotiations with AFL craft 
ynions and the Machinists. 

Paper-making firms, in some cases, 
are signing contracts without any pay 
raises, While in other instances raises 
range from 2 to 10 cents. 

Wholesale bakeries in four cities 
gave the AFL Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers raises of from 5 to 12 cents. 

Usually, raises being granted run be- 
tween 5 and 10 cents an hour. Many 
firms, however, are refusing to give in- 
creases. In some of these cases, contract 
clauses permit unions to file new wage 
demands later this year. 

What happens in steel will have a bear- 
ing on companies with these wage- 
reopening provisions as well as on those 
waiting for steel. That is why so much 
hinges on the recommendations of the 
three men who are sitting on the steel 
fact-finding panel. If these men—Chair- 
man Carroll R. Daugherty, David L. Cole 
and Samuel I. Rosenman—succeed in 
preventing a steel strike, their solution 
probably will lead to wage settlements in 
many other fields. 


PEACE TALK FORCED 
IN HAWAIIAN STRIKE 


Seizure of Hawaii's docks by the ter- 
ritorial government failed to bring an im- 
mediate end to the Islands’ prolonged 
stevedore strike, but seizure probably 
helped to force resumption of peace ne- 
gotiations between employers and the 
CIO Longshoremen. 

Complications that delayed termi- 
nation of the strike were many. 

Nonunion stevedores hired by the 
government were able to unload and load 
cargo on freighters that had been tied up 
since the strike began May 1. However, 
crew members in some cases walked off in 
sympathy with the strikers. To combat 
this, the government sought injunctions 
requiring the crews to sail the ships. 

California ports were picketed by 
strikers sent there from Hawaii in an effort 
to keep fellow CIO Longshoremen from 
handling cargo for ships intending to sail 
to Hawaii. The strikers also wanted to 
prevent sugar cargoes from the Islands 
from being unloaded in California. CIO 
Longshoremen on the West Coast voted 
to support the Hawaiian strike, although 
union officials reportedly had promised 
earlier that there would be no boycott of 
the Hawaiian cargoes. 

Atlantic and Gulf ports, on the other 
hand, were open to the Hawaiian ships, 
since AFL dock workers in those areas 
said they would handle the cargoes. 

Wage negotiations, despite these 
complications, got under way again after 
the government took over the docks. The 
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merchandising alans 


start with jEkGgOg 


When your sales and advertising executives. are building their 
z & 
plans for increased sales, there are two important questions that 


should be given thorough consideration. 


1. How can you be sure that your product will reach the user 


in the best possible condition? 


2. How can you be sure that your container will attract the 


most favorable attention at point of sale? 
The answer to both questions is—use Gaylord Boxes! 


For proper protection and promotion, call your nearest Gaylord 


sales office. 


@ CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
@ FOLDING CARTONS 
@ KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS 


@ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 





From Coast-to-Coast There is a Gaylord Sales Office Near You 
GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans e Jersey City « Seattle 
Indianapolis e Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis « Detroit « Jacksonville 
Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines e Oklahoma City 
Greenville « Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa 
Milwaukee « Chattanooga + Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory 
Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson « Miami *« Omaha « Mobile « Philadelphia 
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The very first touch will tell you that this 
Burroughs is a smoother, easier-operating machine! 
There’s a compactness to its keyboard . . . an 
all-round convenience of arrangement that makes 
a Burroughs fairly run itself! By eliminating waste 
motions, a Burroughs lessens the chance for 
error, increases speed. Get the adding machine 
that operators enjoy using at a price you'll want 
to pay. Call your local Burroughs office today or 
write for folder describing all Burroughs models. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 

















THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


WOOD, GUNDY & CO., INC. 


A. E. AMES & CO, 
Incorporated 


August 25, 1949. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an 
offer to buy any of these Bonds. The offer is made 


only by the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 


Government of Canada 


Twenty-Five Year 24% 
Dated September 1, 1949 


Bonds 
Due September 1, 1974 


Price 100‘%,% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 


ncorporated 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


McLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR 
Incorporated 
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CIO gave up its earlier proposal that 
wages be submitted to arbitration by ont. 
siders. The union also reduced its Wage 
demand from 32 cents an hour to 26 cents 
at the start of the talks. Employers 
earlier had offered 14 cents, in line with 
recommendations of a fact- finding board, 
but withdrew the offer when the unio, 
refused to go along with the recommenda. 
tion. 


PRINTERS WIDENING 
‘CLOSED SHOP’ FIGHT 


The AFL Typographical Union’s long 
fight to retain the “closed shop” or some 
similar form of union security app: rently 
is to be continued on a wider front. 
Woodruff Randolph, president of the 
union, has been given a vote of confidence 
by the union’s annual convention. He 





—Internationa 
WOODRUFF RANDOLPH 
. more control over locals 


also won additional powers to keep his 
local unions in line on official policy. 

Mr. Randolph now has the authority 
to prevent local unions from signing 
agreements with printing firms or pub- 
lishers, where he finds that the agree- 
ments do not conform to union laws or 
policies. This seems to be aimed at some 
locals that signed “memorandum agree- 
ments” with publishers, rather than go on 
strike for a union-security clause. 

The convention’s action in approving 
his policies came in the face of the costly 
Chicago strike of the Typographical 
Union, under way since November, 1947. 
Although the union has spent millions of 
dollars in strike benefits and other ex- 
penses, newspapers have continued to 
publish by using a substitute production 
process. 
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m YOU CAN, as an employer, prob- 

ably require a union to share the 
wst of paving an employe back wages 
ist because he was illegally fired at the 
igsistence of the union. The National 
labor Relations Board orders an em- 
ployer and a union to reimburse a work- 
a who was discharged for nonpayment 
of dues under terms of a union-shop con- 
act that did not have sanction of the 
Board. The joint order makes each re- 
ponsible for payment, but the employe 
can collect no more than wages lost. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon use a single form in 
reporting to the Treasury on income 
taxes withheld from the wages of your 
employes and on Social Security pay-roll 
taxes. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
is working on a plan to combine these 
two tax reports on a single form. The 
plan, already tried out in the Baltimore 
district, will be extended to employers in 
other parts of the country next year. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use the short form 

in figuring your income tax return 
after you have itemized your deductions 
on the long form and had part of the de- 
ductions rejected by the tax collector. 
The U.S. Tax Court rules that a tax- 
payer may not switch to the short form 
and take the standard deduction in a 
year in which his itemized deductions 
have been disallowed. 





* * * 


YOU CAN expect the Government 
to support the price of the 1949 
cop of corn at 90 per cent of the corn 
parity price as of next October 1. The 
Department of Agriculture announces 
that this price level will be supported by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. through 
purchase agreements and loans on corn 
stored on farms and in warehouses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely fail to keep 

your pay-roll records in a com- 
plete form that is readily available for 
inspection by representatives of the 
Wage-Hour Administrator. One employ- 
er is fined by a federal district court for 
failure to do this, after he had been or- 
dered by the court not to violate the 
record-keeping provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
gs a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, under a_ recent 

court decision, be required to take 
back an employe whom you fired for 
circulating a petition against a super- 
visor. A circuit court of appeals finds 
that the action of an employe, in circu- 
lating a petition seeking dismissal of a 
supervisor who had rebuked him for 
improper conduct, was not protected by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The worker’s plea 
for reinstatement is denied. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now ship abroad certain 

livestock and meat products with- 
out getting an export license from the 
Office of International Trade. OIT an- 
nounces that validated export licenses 
no longer are needed for live cattle, hogs 
and sheep and for meat and edible meat 
products. 


* & @ 


YOU CANNOT count on getting 

recognition, for tax purposes, of a 
partnership with your son who was in 
the armed forces when the partnership 
was created, even though he rendered 
important services to the business before 
leaving. A circuit court of appeals re- 
fuses to recognize a partnership in such 
a case. The tax dispute involved the years 
before the son returned to the business. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Office 

of International Trade about new 
export-control rules that will apply on 
issuance of bills of lading providing for 
delivery of cargoes in foreign ports. The 
ruling is aimed at preventing goods from 
going to destinations other than those to 
which they are licensed to be shipped. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be al- 

lowed an income tax deduction 
for the cost of your meals and lodgings 
in your new place of employment mere- 
ly because you cannot find a residence 
for your family and they must live in a 
town where you formerly worked. The 
Tax Court tells one taxpayer that he is 
not entitled to such a deduction. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use a stamp ma- 

chine for payment of taxes on fer- 
mented malt liquors. A bill permitting 
its use is signed by the President. 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor.Lp 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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IT’S BON VOYAGE 
WHEN YOU CARRY 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





Because they are safe...and spendable 
like cash everywhere. In denominations 
of $10, $20, $50 and $100...cost 
75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
First in World Wide Banking 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















Reading the news of national and interna- 
tional affairs at home each week is the regu- 
lar practice of 80% ot the readers of this 
magazine. Important advertisers are quick to 
eash in the advantages of such 


opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


























Carelessness or indifference 


Nearly all FIRES are the result 
of carelessness. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers to stop 
these FIRES. That some plant 
owners WON’T do this isn’t care- 
lessness, it’s INDIFFERENCE... 
and that’s worse. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











GIANT CYCLOTRON TO PROBE DEEPER 
INTO MYSTERIES OF ATOM 








A new cyclotron that is expected to penetrate deeper into the secrets of the 
atomic universe than has ever been possible before was completed during the 
summer at Columbia University’s nuclear physics research center at Irvington, 
N. Y. This “‘super-ultra microscope,” as it has been called, will accelerate 
protons to an unprecedented energy of 400,000,000 electron: volts, enough to 
smash any atom into its components. 


The formidable forces the cyclotron generates are matched by the massiveness 
of its parts. Central element is the great forged-steel magnet, weighing 2,000 tons 
and assembled from 38 steel blocks weighing up to 60 tons each. 


The magnet was built and assembled by Bethlehem Steel. The photograph 
above shows the magnet as it is being installed at the nuclear research centet. 
At the left is shown one of the huge steel ingots from which Bethlehem 
forged and machined the pieces that were assembled to form the magnet. This 
ingot, a 460,000-pound mass of glowing metal, is one of the largest ever made. 
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SERVES THE NATION 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trade volume still fails to reflect the downturn that has taken place in 
production and in employment. Consumer spending is holding remarkably steady. 
Retail stores in July sold $10,245,000,000 worth of goods. That is within 
5 per cent of total sales for July, 1948. Price declines account for the drop. 
In other fields, July made a poor showing. Industrial production was off 
sharply from a year ago. There were 1,600,000 fewer persons with nonfarm jobs. 
Consumers, however, seems to take little notice of output and job trends. 
It's this sustained strength in consumer buying that leads most analysts to 
conclude that the slump in business activity may be about ended. Production is 
not now high enough to match consumption. So production is expected to rise. 








Over-all figures on retail trade, however, do not mean that all stores are 
prospering. Commerce Department figures show marked shifts in buying practices. 

Automobile sales are way up. Official index shows these at more than four 
times prewar rate, against about 3% times prewar rate for July, 1948. 

Auto dealers are the only retailers whose dollar sales top last year's. 

Other retailers whose business is close to last year's volume include drug 
Stores, off 6 points on the index; food stores, off only 1 point, and filling 
Stations, off 7 points, primarily because of fewer tire sales. : 














Some groups of stores have taken rather sharp declines from a year ago. 

Jewelry-store sales in July were down 15 per cent from July of last year. 

Apparel stores sold about 11 per cent less in dollar volume. 

Hardware stores and building materials sales were off 12.5 per cent. 

General-merchandise stores, which include department stores and mail-order 
houses, had a year-to-year drop of 10.5 per cent, in part due to price declines. 

Stores whose business is down less than 10 per cent from last year include 
housefurnishings and restaurants. Lower prices may account for the drop. 




















Sales trend may show a rise in months ahead. Apparel buying for autumn is 
expected to increase. Automobile sales don't yet show signs of slackening, but 
a seasonal decline may set in. Housefurnishings will rise as homes are built. 


There also are signs of an upturn in the volume of factory production. 
Paperboard shipments are in a rather significant rise at this time. 
Steel-scrap prices also are rising after a rather long-lived decline. 

Both paperboard and steel scrap are viewed as important trend indicators by 
many analysts. Paperboard is needed to package most nondurable goods. So an 
increase in production indicates an increase in nondurable output. Steel-scrap 
prices are regarded as a rather reliable guide to trends in steel production. 








The upturn in business activity now indicated could be seasonal. Business 
usually gets more active at summer's end. But an important point is that a full 
seasonal improvement now is signaled -- after 10 months of a downtrend. This 
turn in activity could just as well prove to be much more than seasonal. 


Congress continues to gather information on size of business corporations. 
Nearly half of all assets (46 per cent) of manufacturing companies is held 
by the 113 largest U.S. manufacturers, each with more than $100,000,000. There 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


are about 80,000 manufacturing corporations operating in the country. 

More than half of the assets of the linoleum industry, aluminum industry, 
the tin-can and tinware industry is held by a single firm in each field. 

Three companies or fewer hold from two thirds to all of the assets of 
aluminum, tin, linoleum, copper smelting, cigarette, liquor, plumbing supplies, 
rubber, office machines, automobile, farm machinery and biscuit manufacturing. 

Less concentrated control is found in the glass, carpet, dairy products, 
Steel, chemical and aircraft industries. In these fields, 5 or 6 companies hold 
from 60 to 70 per cent of the total assets of each of the industries. 

Moderate concentration is reported for electrical machinery, grain mills, 
drugs, canning and shoes. In these industries, 14 or 15 per cent of the largest 
corporations are found to hold from 54 to 60 per cent of the total assets. 

These figures are issued by the Federal Trade Commission after a study of 
the financial reports of manufacturing corporations for 1947. A subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee will use them in its study of "monopoly power." 














Congress, however, hasn't yet made up its mind about concentrated power. 
Bigness in itself may need some legislative treatment, says Representative 
Celler, head of the Committee. But he isn't yet sure just what should be done. 
Federal regulation of big industries is suggested by Senator O'Mahoney, who 
once proposed federal charters for corporations doing interstate business. 
Justice Department, however, says it's satisfied with antitrust laws as 
they stand, though some further power over corporate mergers might be needed. 
One thing sure is that these studies, and studies to come, on the bigness 
of business will throw the spotlight on corporation practices and policies. Mr. 
Celler plans to continue his investigations through the remainder of the year. 











It's doubtful, however, that Congress will take any action that seeks to 
break up large corporations. Corporation spokesmen have not yet been heard. 
They probably can put up quite a case in favor of large mass-production firms. 


Low-rent housing projects are being promoted by cities from one end of the 
country to the other. Program is authorized by the Housing Act of 1949. 

Total of 76,650 dwelling units has been allocated by the Public Housing 
Administration to be built during the next two years. PHA can lend money for 
the projects but doesn't expect to. PHA, however, will give rent subsidies. 

Cities authorized to prepare projects are New York, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Atlanta, Memphis, Galveston, Albany, Ga.; Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Raleigh, N. C.; Orlando, Fla.; Norfolk, Va. New York plans 20,300 units. 

Units, when built, may be rented only to families unable to afford to rent 
or buy adequate privately owned housing. Veterans are to get preference. 








Cost of living showed a drop of 1.1 points from Mid-June to mid-July. 
Official consumer price index was 168.5 on July 15, against 169.6 on June 15. 

Biggest declines during the month were in food and apparel prices. Home 
furnishings dropped slightly, rent advanced a bit, fuel prices stayed the same. 

Consumer prices, however, do not yet reflect fully the drop in prices of 
basic raw materials or in farm commodities. Living costs, as officially meas- 
ured, are only 3 per cent below the peak reached in August-September, 1948. 











Tin controls are being eliminated. Commerce Department now will permit 
relatively free imports of the metal by private users. Limitations on the use 
of tin in cans, solders, bottle caps are to be lifted next December l. 

Export controls also have been greatly relaxed and forms simplified. 

Wartime controls over use and distribution of materials are almost gone. 











Rent controls are not to be hampered by lack of enforcement funds. _Con- 
gress has given tacit assurance that more money will be provided, if needed. 
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INTEREST RATES ARE GOING DOWN 


Treasury Cut Is Aimed at Helping Business 


Cheap-money policy is coming 
back. Government, attacking de- 
flation, is pushing interest rates 
down, trying to channel bank 
money into private loans. 

Treasury, in latest move, is cut- 
ting rates on one-year money. 

Business loans are picking up, 
probably will keep rising. Home 
buyers and other borrowers may 
find it easier to get loans from 
banks. 


Interest rates, already declining a 
bit, are under new downward pressure 
by the U. S. Government. 

Latest sign of the official shift toward 
cheaper money and easier credit comes 
in a cut in the rate offered by the 
Treasury on One-year money. 

Since last October, the Treasury has 
been paying 1% per cent on one-year 
certificates. Now, on a new issue of cer- 
tificates, the rate is being dropped back 
to 1% per cent, which applied during most 
of 1948. This new issue replaces $1,292,- 
000,000 worth of 2 per cent bonds due 
September 15. 

Behind the cut in short-term rates 
is a deliberate effort on the part of the 


FEDERAL SECURITIES IN FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 





—Plummer from Black Star 
TREASURY SECRETARY SNYDER 
... easier credit means more loans 


Government to make it easier and 
cheaper for private borrowers, both busi- 
nesses and individuals, to get money 
from banks and other lenders. 

The whole thing falls into a definite 
pattern, shaped by the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System. What they are 
trying to do can be seen clearly by exam- 
ining financial measures put into effect 
by these two agencies in recent months. 





... the whole thing falls into a definite pattern 
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—Harris & Ewing 


FISCAL ASSISTANT BARTELT 


Federal Reserve Board started the 
process of easing credit by making avail- 
able to banks more money to lend or 
invest. This was done by reducing the 
amount that banks were required to put 
up as reserves against deposits. Three 
times in four months, FRB has cut re- 
serve requirements. That released about 
$3,800,000,000 of bank money that pre- 
viously had been tied up in reserves. 

Then the Federal Reserve System 
lifted the ceiling it had been holding over 
the price of Government securities. In 
other words, instead of selling off its 
own holdings of these securities in the 
market to keep prices down, Federal 
Reserve pulled out of the market and 
let prices rise. As prices went up, yields 
on these securities declined. FRB’s 
thinking was that a decline in returns 
on Government securities would _per- 
suade banks to put their money into 
private loans rather than into U.S. se- 
curities. 

Now the Treasury steps in to help the 
process along by cutting down the rate 
it offers on new one-year money. Deci- 
sion on this was made by Treasury Secre- 
tary John W. Snyder and his fiscal as- 
sistant, Edward F. Bartelt, after talking 
it over with FRB. 

An incidental point considered by Mr. 
Snyder and Mr. Bartelt was that a lower 
interest rate would tend to hold down the 
cost of carrying the public debt. Prima- 
rily, however, the decision was dictated 
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Finance Week 








by the joint Treasury-FRB attack on the 
money side of deflation. 

Additional steps in the direction of 
easier credit are being considered. 

Discount rate paid by banks on 
money they borrow from the Federal 
Reserve System may be cut. As a rule, 
this rate is set at a level one quarter of 
1 per cent above the one-year certificate 
rate. Now that the Treasury has shaved 
the interest it pays on certificates, the 
Federal Reserve System is considering a 
reduction in the discount rate from 1% to 
1% per cent. The rate on some long-term 
bank loans to business is tied directly to 
the discount rate. A change here could 
become important in private credit. 

One-year money rate may be cut 
still further. For the present, however, 
the Treasury does not commit itself be- 
yond the refunding of September 15, 
which is to be done with 1% per cent 
certificates. 

Reserve requirements are likely to 
stay where they are. FRB can cut them 
again if necessary to keep bank money 
flowing out in loans and investments. 

Housing money may be made more 
plentiful by direct Government action. 
Congress already has passed a huge pub- 
lic-housing program. Now there are bills 
in the House and Senate, with strong 
Administration backing, to ease the flow 
of credit for private homes. 

Government loans to business on a 
bigger scale are being discussed in Con- 
gress. Mr. Truman has proposed giving 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. more 
money to lend. He also suggested that 
business borrowers be given longer to 
repay RFC loans. These changes have 
run into opposition, and action at the cur- 
rent session of Congress looks doubtful. 

What to expect in months ahead, if 
official plans work out, is a gradual in- 
crease in the flow of credit to businesses 
and individuals. 

Interest rates on private loans are 
expected to decline moderately. This usu- 
ally happens when Government, the big- 
gest borrower of all, cuts its own interest 
rates. Private rates, as well as Govern- 
ment rates, already have declined a bit. 

Businesses may be more inclined to 
borrow money from now on. Many have 
let inventories run low, and need to re- 
stock. Then, too, the prospect of cheaper 
money may revive the expansion plans 
that some companies shelved earlier this 
year. A minor drop in interest rates be- 
comes important to a company that is 
thinking of going to the market for long- 
term money. 

Bank loans to business already are in a 
rising trend. Business loans by big-city 
banks have shown an increase in three of 
the four latest weekly reports. Before 
that, these loans had declined for 28 con- 
secutive weeks. 
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Home buyers, especially veterans, 
may find it a little easier to get mortgage 
money from banks and other lenders. 
There are indications that bankers already 
are looking with more favor on applica- 
tions for GI home loans at 4 per cent. 

For one thing, the yield on Government 
securities is down, which makes 4 per cent 
mortgage loans more attractive to lenders. 
For another, Congress has voted an addi- 
tional $500,000,000 for the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, which pro- 
vides a secondary market for insured and 
guaranteed mortgages. Now Congress is 
considering still more money for FNMA. 

Other borrowers stand to cash in on 
the general easing of credit. Consumer 
credit, for example, is likely to continue 
plentiful, and competition among lenders 
for installment customers could lead to 
still easier terms. Easier credit to pur- 









BALANCED TAX CUTS 
IN DOUGHTON PLAN 


Any remaining possibility of excise tax 
relief in 1949 faded out when Represent. 
ative Robert L. Doughton (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, declared that tax cuts 
right now would be “impractical.” 

Mr. Doughton is chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
where tax legislation originates. His state. 
ment is being taken to mean that, even 
if the Senate does add to one of the 
pending tax bills an amendment to cut 
wartime excises, the Ways and Means 
Committee will pigeonhole it until next 
year. 

Mr. Doughton’s statement made it ap- 
pear that he was working at cross-pur- 
poses with Senator Walter F. George 








—Acme 


SENATOR GEORGE AND REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
How far should tax cuts go? 


chasers of stocks is being encouraged by 
the Government. Stocks, under FRB reg- 
ulations, can be bought now with as lit- 
tle as 50 per cent in cash. 

Borrowing by Government already is 
under way on a small scale. Borrowing 
of new money in big amounts is likely in 
late 1949 and early 1950. Mr. Snyder and 
Mr. Bartelt are expected to do most of 
their borrowing on short-term securities, 
to be sold largely to the banking system. 
This operation tends to increase deposits, 
and thus swell the money supply. 

Cheap-money policy is on the way 
back. Government fought inflation by 
raising interest rates and tightening cred- 
it. Now it is fighting deflation by reduc- 
ing rates and easing credit. Effects of the 
shift already are being felt in the money 
market. Additional measures will be used 
if necessary to keep money flowing. 


(Dem.), of Georgia, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee. Mr. George 
favors immediate cuts in excises, and is 
trying to get a vote in the Senate. Actu- 
ally, on the issue of excises, there is 
not so much of a conflict between the 
two as might appear on the surface. 

Mr. George, in an interview published 
in the August 26 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, said he favored excise 
relief at once, but admitted there seemed 
to be little chance of action before 1950. 

Mr. Doughton, in his statement, said 
he, too, would like to see wartime excises 
reduced, but, since the Government al- 
ready is running a big budget deficit, he 
ruled out any possibility of reductions in 
1949. 

Real difference between the chair- 
men of the two tax-writing committees 
may arise on the question of how far 
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to go in cutting taxes in other fields 
in 1950. 

Mr. George’s view is that Congress 

should vote broad tax relief as a means 
of stimulating business activity. He 
argues that tax reduction, within limits, 
can produce more long-run revenue than 
a tax increase. He suggests the possibility 
of raising corporate rates, but only if 
individual rates are reduced, so that the 
top rates for the two would be close 
together. He predicts the Government 
will face budget deficits both this fiscal 
year and next. 
"Mr. Doughton’‘s view is that any tax 
reduction should be offset by cuts in 
Government spending and some tax in- 
creases. 

His statement said it was desirable but 
“unrealistic” to expect the Government 
to cut spending enough to balance the 
budget this year. On the other hand, he 
rejected the idea of adopting a policy of 
deficit spending. 

“There ‘remains the middle course,” 
he said, “to provide some reasonable re- 
duction in governmental expenditures, 
to require some increases in taxes where 
the increase can be borne without unduly 
disturbing the economy, and to provide 
for a reduction in those taxes which are 
crippling enterprise and interfering with 








business expansion. In the last group, I 

place a great many of the war excise 

taxes, particularly those imposed on the 
services of communication and transpor- 
tation.” 

He promised that his Committee would 
consider the whole subject of tax revi- 
sion early next year. Studies by Treasury 
and Congressional tax staffs already are 
in progress. He warned against tax legis- 
lation on a “hurried catch-as-catch-can 
basis” at this session of Congress, adding, 
“In any case, it must be remembered that 
with expenditures of the present size, 
any tax reductions should be made up by 
additional revenue from other sources.” 

“A balanced budget in the near future, 
in my opinion,” he said, “is essential to 
the economic stability and prosperity of 
the country. I am not in favor of even 
a two-year period of deficit financing 
while business activity is at the present 
level . . . It is easy and popular to advo- 
cate removal or reduction of taxes, but 
when once removed or reduced, it is 
dificult and unpopular to increase or 
reimpose them, regardless of how great 
the need.” 

Tax relief on a substantial scale still 
appears likely in 1950. This does not 

mean that all of Mr. George’s tax program 
is to be enacted at one time. Reductions 
probably will be spread out over a period 
of years. On the other hand, Congress 
does not seem to be in a mood to keep 
within the bounds laid out by Mr. 
Doughton. 
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How can LURIA give you 





more building” 


for your money ? 





... because this new system of standardization 


has cut costs without compromising on quality 


Don’t let the low cost of Luria build- 
ings fool you. They’re not light-weight 
“prefabs’”—but permanent, heavy steel- 
frame structures designed to the high- 
est engineering standards, to meet the 
most exacting codes. 

In the Luria line, savings have been 
made not by using less steel, but actu- 
ally by using more—in the form of 
fewer and heavier members which re- 
quire less fabrication and handling. 
Costs have been further reduced by 
maximum standardization and mass 
production. For Luria has developed 
a system of interchangeability of parts 


throughout the entire line, which has 
resulted in the highest possible degree 
of standardization. 

Yet the Luria line is so complete, 
and so “flexible,” that you have prac- 
tically unlimited choice of building 
design, collateral materials, and archi- 
tectural treatment. Luria buildings 
can meet your precise requirements 
for anything from a smal] shop to a 
complete plant—a school to a shop- 
ping center. For complete information, 
mail the coupon below for your copy 
of our new 20-page catalog. 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION Dept. U38 | 

STANDARD 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. ¥. 
BUILDINGS Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your new | 
catalog. I am primarily interested in: | 

vated C) Industrial Buildings (J Schools [J Airport Bldgs. | 
Be eee | 

(] Please have Luria representative call | 

DENS GdadacedValeddeniavhewes ecedeuernecussvesccaapeds | 

CIS a pans cdceneddeusdvanadscsdecsenstecaesaceuadnddes 

Tissot ieadriaibadeaniadienownaotiae | 

RE caceiccnir is puaeiuccennets I io cacccisonens | 
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DISTRICT OFFICES: ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, AND WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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A speed-up in the flow of displaced 
persons from Europe to the U. S. is being 
planned. Up to now, more than 66,000 
have been brought to this country under 
a law passed by Congress last summer. 
Present plans call for an increase in that 
number, to a rate of 16,000 a month. But 
whether that rate can be kept up de- 
pends, to a large extent, on the outcome 
of a move in Congress to ease the rules 
under which DP’s are brought in. 

Displaced persons have been settled 
in all parts of the country. Many have 
gone to farms, or to homes as domestic 
servants. Others are working in factories, 
offices and the building trades. Some are 
skilled workers, others are not. A few are 
doctors, lawyers and scientists. For the 
most part, both employers and DP’s say 
they are satisfied. But there have been a 
tew complaints over wages, living condi- 
tions and other things. 

Requests by employers for these work- 
ers, so far, have exceeded the number 
available. But applications from employ- 
ers still are being received. Others want 
to know how to get DP’s, what the con- 
ditions are, and how binding are the 
agreements to look out for them. 


Is an employer bound to pay a DP 
a certain wage? 

Not in dollars and cents. But an employ- 
er must give assurance, before a DP is 
sent to him, that he will pay the prevail- 
ing rate of wage in his community for the 
type of work to be performed. The em- 
ployer, however, signs no binding con- 
tract. 


Who checks on wages? 

There is no routine check. A DP must re- 
port semiannually to the Displaced Per- 
sons Commission, a federal agency, over 
a period of two years. In this report, he 
must say whether or not he is receiving a 
prevailing wage. 


Do some employers pay substandard 
wages? 

Some such cases have been reported to 
the DP Commission. One involved a 
group of workers on a sugar-cane planta- 
tion in a Southern State. There have been 
a few complaints from other areas. But, 
for the most part, the Commission gets 
no unfavorable reports of this kind. 


What happens when DP’s are under- 
paid? 

An investigation is made. This might be 

handled by the DP Commission or by a 

similar agency in the State. There now 

are such agencies in 31 States, Or the in- 

vestigators may come from one of the 
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We'we Been Askeds 
ABOUT THE RULES FOR HIRING DP’S 


private agencies that are co-operating in 
the program. If an employer is found to 
be paying low wages, or otherwise not 
living up to his assurances, then his DP’s 
are taken away from him and placed in 
other jobs. 


Must an employer provide homes? 
He must give assurance, in advance, that 
suitable homes will be available, and that 
other persons will not be displaced to 
make room for DP’s. 


What else must he promise? 

There are two other important assurances 
that must be given. One is that a DP will 
not become a public charge. The other is 
that transportation will be paid from the 
port of entry to the place of employment. 
Where an employer advances money for 
this, he can be repaid from future wages 
of the DP. Ship passage is paid by the 
International Refugee Organization. 


Can a DP be fired? 

Yes. He can be discharged for inefficiency 
or in a layoff of workers or for other rea- 
sons. There isn’t any limit on how long 
an employer must keep him. In the same 
way, a DP can quit any time he likes. The 
employer does not have to get him an- 
other job. 


How do you go about hiring a DP? 
There are several procedures that can be 
followed. One is to go or write to the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission, Washington 
25, D.C. That agency will supply forms 
for giving the necessary advance assur- 
ances. Another way is to take up the mat- 
ter with one of the 13 voluntary private 
agencies that have recognition of the 
Commission in sponsoring entry of DP’s. 
Names of these groups, most of which 
have church affiliations, can be obtained 
from the DP Commission. In addition, 
help in getting DP’s can be obtained 
from local DP commissions in 31 States. 


Can a Congressman help in getting 
a DP? 

Sometimes he can. Many persons have 

gotten clearance for DP’s by writing to 

their Congressmen, who often act as “ex- 

pediters” in getting action. 


Can a relative bring in a DP? 

Many of those brought in under the pro- 
gram were sponsored by relatives in the 
U.S. The DP Commission has a special 
form for use by those wanting to bring 
relatives to this country. And efforts will 
be made to locate relatives. But here, just 
as with other DP’s assurances must be 
given that a relative won't displace some- 





one else in a job or in a home, and also 
that he won't become a public charge, 


Is an employer given a choice of the 
kind of worker he gets? 

Yes. An employer can say what skills he 

wants in a DP. He also can express pref. 








erences on nationality, religion, age, ete, 
And he can say whether he wants a single 
man or woman or a family. Efforts then 
are made to match his preferences with 
available persons in Europe. 


How long does it take to get a DP in? 
That varies. It usually takes around four 
months after an employer gives the neces- 
sary assurances. But efforts are being 
made to shorten that time. 


How many DP’s are to be brought in? 
The present program calls for a total of 
205,000. That maximum is set by law, 
and includes 3,000 displaced orphans for 
whom jobs do not have to be provided. 
A bill now before Congress, which al- 
ready has been passed by the House, 
would raise that limit to 339,000. It also 
would extend the deadline for completing 
the program one year, to June 30, 1951. 


What other changes are proposed? 
Other changes would wipe out some of 
the restrictions that administrators of the 
program say have seriously interfered 
with their work. One of these is a re- 
quirement that 30 per cent of those 
brought in must be experienced farm 
workers. Another is that 40 per cent must 
come from areas that have been annexed 
by a foreign power—mainly Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania and East Poland. Another 
proposed change would extend from Dee. 
22, 1945, to Jan. 1, 1949, the date by 
which a person must have been in cer- 
tain specified areas of Europe to be eli- 
gible under the program. 


What is the outlook for changes in 
the law? 

For weeks, there has been a bitter fight in 
Congress ovér these and other proposed 
changes in the Displaced Persons Act. 
In fact, this controversy was one of the 
issues in last year’s political campaign. 
President Truman is strongly backing the 
changes. Some members of Congress are 
equally firm in opposing them. Members 
of the DP Commission say that their pres- 
ent plans will have to be cut back unless 
certain restrictions are removed. The next 
few weeks are expected to decide wheth- 
er there will be changes in this law, with 
more DP’s to be admitted, or whether the 
program will be held to the limits voted 
by Congress last summer. 
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aaa >> Britain holds the center of the stage in the coming talks in Washington on 
eS with the dollar crisis. But Canada will be in the wings, waiting her cue. 
Canada, too, can see severe troubles ahead. Undoubtedly, the Canadians 
DP in? will use the Washington talks as a sounding board to make sure that both Britain 
nd four and the U.S. are aware that what they do affects Canada vitally. 
bole Unpleasant prospects are that Canada faces a severe Slump in exports to 
Britain and that her earnings of U.S. dollars also are to fall off seriously. 
ght in? As a result, Canadian officials fear that: (1) imports from the U.S. may 
total of have to be cut again; (2) the Canadian boom may soon start fading; (3) any 
1 further Canadian loans to Britain are out of the question for some time to come. 
ovided. : 
ich al- >> On the surface, things look pretty good in Canada at the moment..... 
pe Industrial production is at a peacetime high. Construction awards are at a 
pleting new peak. Capital outlays continue heavy. Sales of cars are a third larger 
_ 1951. than last year. Department-store sales are above 1948 levels. Unemployment is 
yosed? low, but cost of living is high. Canada, so far, has avoided a recession of the 
—_ type now being experienced in the United States. 
fered 
are >> Underneath, the Canadian position is not healthy...e.e. 
Pree: U.S. dollar holdings in Canada are being drained out again. 
pe Imports from the U.S. continue much larger than exports, despite efforts to 
inexed hold down imports and build exports. Trade gap will be larger than last year. 
+. Flow of Marshall Plan dollars into Canada is a narrowing stream. 
1 Dec. Two influences now at work will reduce sharply Canada's take of Marshall 
a Plan dollars. Britain will have fewer dollars to spend in Canada. And the 
ye eli- farm-surplus situation in the U.S. means that Marshall Plan dollars can no 
longer be spent in Canada for such things as wheat, chvese, bacon, eggs, flax- 
es in seed, among others. Until recently, Britain has been a heavy purchaser of most 
; of these, using Marshall Plan dollars. 
a Canadian earnings from the Marshall Plan this year, consequently, may drop 
Act. to around $350,000,000, from $500,000,000 in 1948. What's more, in 1950 the 
‘< figure will probably drop well below $200,000,000. 
g the Wheat contract with Britain lasts until next summer. This is a $280,000,- 
ew, 000 item. Britain will have difficulty finding the dollars to pay this bill. 
pres- Part of it can be paid by using up the rest of the Canadian loan to Britain. 
nless But this doesn't give Canada dollars to apply against her U.S. bills. 
— Canada sees little chance of selling many of her farm surpluses for hard 
with currency next year or for some time to come. 
ba (over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> Canada, therefore, faces a growing scarcity of U.S. dollars. 
Tightening up of import controls seems inevitable. Probably the first U.S, 
industry to feel the impact will be textiles. Even more stringent regulations 
again U.S. cars and parts, fruits and vegetables are also probable. 





>> British exporters already are benefiting from the need in Canada to buy 
outside the U.S. This is particularly noticeable in automobiles. 
British sales of cars in Canada have been bouncing up sharply this year. 
Exports of these cars to Canada in the first half were up 232 per cent over 
last year. This contrasts with the bad time the British have been having with 








their exports of cars to the U.S. this year. Canadians now buy many more Brit- 
ish cars than Americans do. Bigger British cars are going well in Canada. 
British shipments of cotton and rayon fabrics to Canada this year are way 
up, too. But high-priced British shoes, woolens don't sell too well. 
Growing dollar shortage in Canada gives British manufacturers a new chance 
to carve out bigger markets in the Dominion, if their prices are right. 








>> Canadian dollar can't be considered immune from devaluation..... 

General devaluation of Western European currencies would put Canada on the 
spot. If Sweden, for example, devalues and sells more newsprint to the U.S. as 
a result, Canada might have to think about it. Trouble is, Canadian devaluation 
would mean bigger outlays for U.S. oil, coal, cotton, machinery, etc. 

Odds are that Canada will wait for the dust to settle if European curren- 
cies are cheapened. Her move will come only if competition gets much keener. 





>> It's taken for granted now that British devaluation of the pound would be 
followed by a whole flock of Similar cuts in other currencies. 

Most British countries, most of Western Europe, most of the Middle East, 
major South American countries would follow suit, though perhaps not immediately. 
Probable exceptions include Australia, Belgium, Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela. 

Devaluation, apparently forced by British action, would be a face saver for 
such countries as Argentina, Brazil, Portugal, Spain, Sweden -- all now in a bad 
spot. Argentina, eSpecially, finds present exchange rates an expensive luxury. 

Wholesale devaluations like this would affect a very large segment of world 
trade. U.S. would become a target area for new selling efforts. American in- 
dustry would have to contend with more imports and more difficulty selling abroad. 











>> France is to ease up on import restrictions temporarily..... 

Pressure on French Government comes from both labor and farm groups. Each 
of them wants to pay less for what it buys, eSpecially manufactured goods. 

If French labor doesn't see lower prices, demands for higher wages will 
increase. If prices of manufactured products don't go down, farmers threaten to 
halt deliveries of wheat at official prices. 

Two-way Sgueeze forces the French Government to allow continental neighbors 
to send in more cotton goods, utility clothes, hardware. Also, more vegetables 
will be brought in to replace drought losses in France. Tourist expenditures 
make the French Treasury feel flush right now. 

Price decline in France this year is heavily concentrated in farm products. 
Big industrial production has not resulted in lower prices of manufactured 
goods. This imbalance was bound to cause trouble sooner or later. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


improvement in business activity is 
continuing to show up in the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
84.8 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended August 27, the third 
straight increase and the highest 
rate since June 13. Bigger steel de- 
mand is due to fear of a steel-in- 
dustry strike, growing belief that 
steel prices will not be reduced, and 
the high production rate of autos, 
refrigerators and other steel prod- 
ucts. 











Scrap-steel prices were firm. Dealers 
are accumulating scrap, indicating 
their belief that steel mills will go 
on operating at a high rate and will 
need to buy more scrap. 

Factory output rose to 171.6 on the 
indicator below in the week ended 
August 20 from 170.6 the previous 
week and 166.4 at the low in July. 

Auto output held at about 140,000 
cars and trucks. August output will 
approach 650,000, surpassing the 
record of April, 1929. 

Paperboard production jumped to 
188,000 tons in the week ended 
August 20. For the first time this 
year, production was well above a 
years ago. Output in June and the 
first half had run 12 per cent below 
last year. 

Large buying of paper boxes and 
containers by manufacturers of con- 
sumer soft goods, for use in packing 
and shipping, is indicated. Contain- 
er inventories have been allowed to 
run too low. 
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Carloadings of manufactured goods 
rose to 345,476 cars in the week 
ended August 20, down 12.5 per 
cent from a year ago. It was the 
smallest year-to-year decline since 
the week ended June 4. 

Lumber shipments are up sharply 
since July. Carloadings of forest 
products—mostly lumber—averaged 
22.5 per cent below a year ago in 
the first three weeks of August, 
against 30 per cent below in July. 

Department-store sales did better 
in the week ended August 20 as 
cooler weather helped sales of au- 
tumn clothing. Sales recovered to 


7 per cent below a year ago from 16 
below in the previous week. 

Retail-store sales, shown in the top 
chart, were only 3 per cent below 
a year ago in July. Supporting total 
retail-store sales is the gain in auto 
sales and the high rate of food sales. 
Department-store sales lack these 
supports. 

Layoffs, measured by new claims for 
unemployment compensation, fell to 
259,000 in the week ended August 
20, down 32,000 from the previous 
week to the lowest since November, 
1948. Forty states reported lower 
claims. The total decline since 
August | has been at least as fast as 
in the same period of 1947 and 1948. 

Nonferrous-metals shipments to 
consumers rose again in July. Ton- 
nages were 62,443 tons of slab zinc, 
40 per cent above June; 34,894 tons 
of refined lead, 16 per cent above 
June; and 45,316 tons of copper, 
about the same as in June but 40 
per cent above May. Zinc shipments 
have recovered to the average rate 
of 1948. 

Price averages are steady. Whole- 
sale prices stood at 151.9 per cent 
of 1926 in the week ended August 
23. Textile products were higher, 
building materials lower. 

Recovery in business activity now 
under way, though partly seasonal, 
is largely due to a more normal rate 
of business purchases for inventory. 
Extent of the recovery will depend 
upon ability of business to increase 
its sales to final users of goods. 
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Congress-State Department Rift... Party Chiefs’ 
To Clean House . . . Mr. McGrath’s Independent Polig 


Defense Secretary Louis Johnson’s an- 
nouncement of cutbacks in personnel 
and in military installations was so 
timed that it diverted attention from 
the B-36 program and air policy. 
Some members of Congress think the 
timing was deliberate. 


a Sef 


Navy Secretary Francis Matthews, in 
two recent speeches on the Navy’s role 
in the defense program, never once 
mentioned naval aviation. This is tak- 
en as an indication that high Navy 
officials feel that it is inadvisable for 
them to state their views on air policy. 


xk * 


Army Secretary Gordon Gray is the 
official who publicized the opinion that 
reliance on air power alone is danger- 
ous. In a broadcast he voiced the con- 
clusion of responsible military strate- 
gists that all three services—Army, 
Navy and Air—will be needed with 
equal urgency in any foreseeable war. 


x *k * 


President Truman’s ‘Fair Deal’ pro- 
gram may get another setback because 
of the President’s endorsement of 
the Democratic National Committee’s 
purge of States’ Rights Democrats. 
Some Southern Senators who might 
have supported the White House are 
up for re-election next year and do 
not want to be involved in factional 
fights in their own States. 


x 1K ik 


Treasury Secretary John Snyder is 
not at all displeased over reports that 
the British would prefer Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson as chairman of 
the financial discussions soon to open 
in Washington. The Treasury Secre- 
tary thinks British objections indicate 
they have him pegged as a hard bar- 
gainer. He likes that. 


* Ae OR 


World-policy leaders in Congress are 
disturbed over growing differences be- 
tween Congress and the State Depart- 
ment. They cite disagreements over 
the China policy and foreign military 
aid as examples of this trend. 
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New chairmen of both Democratic 
and Republican national committees 
would like to do a mild bit of house 
cleaning to get more vigorous people 
on their staffs. But Guy Gabrielson, 
Republican, and William Boyle, Jr., 
Democrat, are finding that most staff 
members have powerful political 
friends in their respective parties. 


ER 


Howard McGrath, the new Attorney 
General, will be his own boss in the 
Department of Justice. Underlings in 
the Department who made a lot of 
policy decisions under Tom Clark are 
to find that all important policies 
henceforth will have to be approved 
by the Attorney General. 


x *k * 


Senators who opposed the confirma- 
tion of former Attorney General Tom 
Clark as Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court wanted to delay the vote 
until after the end of the five-percenter 
inquiry. They wanted Mr. Clark’s ex- 
planation of why the Justice Depart- 
ment, over a two-year period, did not 
go ahead with prosecution of molasses- 
company Officials, as recommended 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


x *k * 


Senator Robert A. Taft is being told 
that his chances for re-election are im- 
proving steadily. Ohio Democrats are 
having trouble lining up a candidate 
to oppose him, and organized labor’s 
plans to spend a lot of money to defeat 
him are making it easier for Taft forces 
to get campaign funds of their own. 


x *k * 


John L. Lewis is credited with another 
strategy move in stalling coal-wage 
negotiations. Mr. Lewis is out in front 
when wage concessions are easy to get 
from employers. But, when the going 
is harder, he holds back. Right now 
he is letting Philip Murray take the 
lead, doubting that Mr. Murray will 
get much for his Steelworkers. 


xk k 


The International Monetary Fund is 
expected to be the sounding board for 


arguments to devalue the Br 
pound. Top U.S. officials have, 
cided that the Fund is the propery, 

for such discussion. An unmentig 
reason 1s that the Fund cannot he; 
cused of interfering with British inf 
nal affairs, whereas a direct appro 
by U.S. officials would give risa) 
such accusations. 4 


xk * 


Secret agents of the British 
French foreign offices are counted 
by U.S. diplomats to give aid andg 
couragement to German Commu 
who have come out for Yugoslayj 
Tito and against Russia’s Stalin. J 
diplomats would like to help but ff 
have neither the funds, the experi 
nor - congressional approval for 
ventures. 


x k * 


Optimism of Lieut. Gen. James A.¥j 
Fleet, chief of the U. S. mission ait 

the Greek Government in its civil 
is now widely shared by U.S. a 
British observers. The betting is t 
all major guerrilla pockets will 

cleaned out before snow flies. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman’s Point 4 program isf 
sparking very much among busing 
groups. U.S. experts working on 


plan to increase U.S. investmé 
abroad have not been able to log 
any sizable sum of private capil 
willing to take the risk, even 
Government guarantees. 

x ® * 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur has sent 
a confidential directive to his co 
manders in Japan telling them U. 
troops no longer are to be called @ 
“army of occupation.” U.S. soldié 
hereafter are to be known as trod 
of a “protecting power.” : 


x *k * 


Soviet Russia’s press and radio bla 
against Premier Tito are not designé 
to prepare Soviet citizens for war wi 
Yugoslavia. Real reason is to gi 
Communists the official party line 
the Stalin-Tito feud. 
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Is American Business doing its share in stimulat- 


ing sales? . . . Is American Business and Industry 


adequately advertising its products and services to 
counteract the normal hesitancy in the present “buy- 


ers’ market”? ... Let’s see. 


During the 44 years of the country’s pre-war growth, there 
were several periods when orders were hard to get. /t is 
significant that during those 44 years the ratio of advertis- 
Ing eX penditure to national income was approximately 3.5% 
... In 1948 the ratio dropped to 18%. Hardly adequate 
under present conditions. 


* 


Manufacturers, Processors, Merchants, and Retailers 


Sw 


can correct the picture 

4 because they already know from years of experience that 
ADVERTISING IS A VITAL FACTOR 

IN CREATING BOTH CORPORATE AND RETAIL SALES 


Pew ers areata 
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* USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE * 


("Knowledge is Power’’) 








“Car comfort test”—created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


They’re trying it on for size! 


No, that model of a Plymouth car body 
isn’t going any place. It isn’t meant to! 
It’s one of many models we created to 
learn from people themselves how to 
build supreme comfort into the great 
new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler cars. 

Our engineers know that the best 
way to find out which seating arrange- 
ments are most restful and comfort- 
able is to let people try them out — 
in advance! 

So they built full-size models like 
this of the inside of cars — the engi- 
neers call them “mock-ups.” Then 
they installed real automobile seats 
and invited people to try them — all 
kinds and sizes of people — men and 


PRACTICAL 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


women, big and small, thin, stout, 
short- and long-legged. 

Their opinion helped us place the 
new chair-height seats in just the 
right positions to let you see through 
windshield and windows without 
straining ... provide plenty of leg- and 
head-room ... build higher, wider 
doors for ease in getting in and out. 

We found ways to make the seats 
themselves more comfortable . . . ways 
to give you everything that means the 
utmost comfort in an automobile. 

It’s another example of the way 
practical, creative imagination im- 
proves every part of every car at 
Chrysler Corporation year after year. 
You'll like all the newest advances in 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


the new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler — and dealers will be pleased 
to welcome you and show them to you. 


There's more comfort in the new Plymouth, Dodge, 
DeSoto and Chrysler. You sit in wider, chair-height 
seats, with more leg- and head-room. Bigger wind- 
shield and windows let you see better — doors are 
higher and wider; it's easier to get in and out. 


Mdldore wows 0 wes vor cowror CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DODGE 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 





